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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 


United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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Address by Secretary Herter? 


Fifteen years ago the United Nations was born. 
The charter—its birth certificate—expressed the 
determination of the members 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
WADE) s,s 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations, large and 


human rights, in 


small, ... 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life 
inlarger freedom... . 


The United Nations Charter takes its place in 
history beside the English Magna Carta and the 
American Declaration of Independence as one of 
the finest expressions of human aspirations. It 
voices the longing of men everywhere for peace 
and a better life. It is a document that stems 
from the hearts of men and women rather than 
from governments. 

For 15 years most of the members of the United 
Nations have sought to give force and character to 
its noble objectives—faithfully and patiently. 
They have won many victories for world peace 
and have experienced some setbacks. They have 
built a world organization far stronger than when 
it was founded. 

Today the international organization created 
to give these shining objectives substance and 
strength is under sharp, critical attack from one 
quarter. The machinery carefully constructed to 
bring stability and equilibrium to the world is the 
ileal 


*Made on the occasion of the celebration of the 15th 
anniversary of the United Nations at the Department of 
State auditorium, Washington, D.C., on Oct. 28 (press 
Telease 621). 
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subject of proposed change which would devitalize 
it. 

But the United Nations, despite its relatively 
brief history, is not unaccustomed to trouble. 
Numerous times during these last 15 years serious 
threats to world peace have been dispelled by 
quick and concerted United Nations action. 

During that time the United Nations success- 
fully supported Iran’s efforts to bring about the 
withdrawal of foreign military forces, rallied 
world resistance to aggression against the Repub- 
lic of Korea, helped to settle the Suez crisis, coun- 
tered the threat to Lebanon’s integrity, established 
a presence in Laos, and, most recently, has under- 
taken to help restore stability to the Republic of 
the Congo. Almost any of these crises could have 
exploded into world war III, were it not for the 
United Nations. 

This record of achievement, accompanied by 
many good works in other fields of international 
cooperation, leads to continued confidence of prog- 
ress in peace. 

The new problems which beset the Organization 
are reasons to make the United Nations stronger, 
not weaker. Probably the original members did 
not envisage that there would be a future need to 
devote so much time to discussing disarmament or 
the peaceful uses of outer space and atomic energy. 
Perhaps they did not fully weigh the problems at- 
tendant on the emergence of so many newly inde- 
But these devel- 
opments have given added point to the existence 


pendent nations in so few years. 


of this international forum. 

The week now ending has been United Nations 
Week. The Organization has been the recipient 
of many expressions of faith and good will from 
all quarters of the globe. There are some who 
may think it ironical to wish a “happy birthday” 
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to a family of nations that seems so often in con- 
flict. But most have suggested that all peoples 
are a great deal happier with this Organization 
than they would be without it. 


Revolution of Rising Expectations 


Within the forum of the United Nations, a new 
revolution now plays a major role. This, aptly 
called the revolution of rising expectations, in- 
volves a third of the inhabitants of the world. 
This has become a matter of vital concern to the 
peoples not only of the Middle East, South Asia, 
and Africa but of the whole world. 

The development into independence and into 
membership in the United Nations of a great num- 
ber of African states characterizes the year 1960. 
These countries look to the United Nations as the 
guarantor of their independence in a world beset 
with peril. They wear the badge of membership 
in the world organization proudly as a symbol of 
their new status. For its part, the United Nations 
‘annot render its new African member states a 
greater service than to assist them, within the 
framework of their own efforts, to mold their new 
national and regional life in ways that will give 
Africa its rightful place on the international 
scene. The Organization can also assist those peo- 
ples who have not yet achieved a full measure of 
self-government. 

The United Nations’ help to the new nations of 
Africa can be of particular importance to them 
during the first and sensitive years of indepen- 
dence. It can also help in providing the African 
world with the opportunity to determine its own 
political personality. If it faces these tasks and 
succeeds in them, it will make a vitally necessary 
contribution to international peace and to a more 
stable world. 

The new possibilities of the United Nations in 
this situation create corresponding responsibilities 
on the part of the African nations. We are confi- 
dent that the attitude of the emergent African 
nations will be a willingness to cooperate with 
the rest of the world and an eagerness to partici- 
pate in world affairs, combined, however, with a 
firm determination to build and protect their 
independence. 

In some quarters there have been expressions of 
lack of confidence in the seriousness and responsi- 
bility with which newly independent states are 
likely to take their stands. Such a lack of confi- 
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dence is not warranted by the history of the Unite 
Nations. Neither size nor wealth nor age is his 
torically to be regarded as a guarantee for th 
quality of the international policy pursued by an 
nation. . 

Frequently an effort is made to create the im. 
pression that there are three blocs in the Unite 
Nations—one being the group of nations linke 
with the United States in regional mutual security 
agreements, one being the nations in the Sovie 
bloc, and one being the so-called “neutralist’ 
nations. 


}) 





The United States rejects this concept. The| 


first group is not a bloc, as is indicated by the} 


diversity of views and voting among its members, 
The second group admits that it is a bloc. The 
third group is not a bloc, since, like the first, there 
is widespread diversity of views and voting among 
its members. 

Nor is the name “neutralist” justified. These na. 
tions are not neutralist when it comes to choosing 
between supporting or suppressing the human 
freedoms and the dignity of the individual. I 
would be better to call these nations politically w- 
alined. With the exception of the one group which 
states that it is a bloc, the United Nations is com: 
posed of individual members whose attitudes will 
differ on different issues. 

The United States is not afraid of varying at. 
titudes. We have them in the United States itself; 
we have them with our closest allies. This di: 
versity of view is an element of freedom and. 
therefore, of strength. It will help rather tha 
hurt the United Nations. 


An Embodiment of the Hopes of Mankind 


Recent developments—reflected in fantastic new 
arms for destruction, in the entry of new major 
regions of the world in full strength into inter 
national politics, and in new and worldwide eco- 
nomic interdependence—have given to the U... 
vastly increased responsibilities. 

The U.N. provides member governments with: 
highly developed, continuously operating confer 
ence and negotiation machinery. However, to! 
growing extent it has provided them also with a 
effective instrument for joint action. 

The Organization is also the embodiment of # 
ideal and the symbol of an approach to intern 
tional life which recognizes the common interest ! 
all in the rejection of the use of force as a meal 
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for settling international disputes and in adher- 
ence to the principles of law, justice, and human 
rights. 

It is impossible for anyone to say where the 
international community is heading and how the 
United Nations will change in the further course 
of the evolution of international politics. But it 
can safely be said that international cooperation 
will become increasingly essential for the main- 
tenance of peace, progress, and international jus- 
tice. It can also safely be said that, if the United 
Nations firmly adheres to its principles and pur- 
poses with flexibility and intelligent adjustment of 
procedure, members engaged in this cooperation 
will increasingly turn to the U.N. for assistance. 
Therefore they will find it increasingly necessary 
tomaintain its strength as an instrument for the 
world community in its efforts to resolve problems 
or reduce areas of major conflict. 

It is far too early to attempt an estimate of the 
probable consequences of the history-making 
events which have already taken place during this 
year’s 15th General Assembly. A few tentative 
conclusions may be ventured : 

1. The United Nations has always been a faith- 
ful mirror of the philosophies, sensibilities, and 
behavior patterns of member nations. The pres- 
ent Assembly, partly because of the attendance of 
somany heads of government, has focused world 
attention on this interplay of ideas, with a conse- 
quent benefit to those member states whose own 
motivations and methods seem most nearly to coin- 
cide with universal aspirations for world peace 
and human betterment. 

2. The overwhelming majority of member states 
desire to see the United Nations strengthened, not 
weakened. 

3. The need to get on with the vital questions of 
disarmament, nuclear test bans, and control of 
outer space has been given a greater sense of 
urgency. 

The ideal world which free people envisage is 
one of a community of nations which, like a com- 
munity of individuals, can live in peace and 
prosperity. It would be governed by a rule of law, 
accepted by all in the interests of bringing the 
sreatest good to the greatest number. Like the 
free society in which we live, it would be a world 
In which each individual nation could select and 
follow its own way of life as it desires, provided 
only that its conduct would not contravene the 
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accepted norms of international order. This 
would be a dynamic world and a world of op- 
portunity. 

The framework for such a world as this already 
exists, even though the world of today unfor- 
tunately remains a far cry from this ideal. This 
framework is a standard of international behavior 
and a gradually evolving body of international law 
and practice. The evidence of history demon- 
strates that these standards of international be- 
havior can be ignored only with disastrous results 
to all. 

Fifteen years ago the spirit of this rule of law 
was embodied in the charter of the United Na- 
tions. The grand design of the charter was aimed 
at carrying out the functions of government in 
this ideal world of human hopes of which I have 
spoken. The charter contains provision for the 
constant and unremitting review of these inter- 
national norms of behavior and standards of 
practice. Provision is made for the necessary ap- 
plication of sanctions in the event that these norms 
and standards are transgressed. 

The United Nations is, then, an embodiment of 
the hopes of mankind for a world of law and 
order of the future. 

I think there is no better summary of our cur- 
rent situation than that expressed by President 
Eisenhower in his address to the United Nations 
in late September.? He said then: 

The basie fact today of all change in the domain of 
international affairs is the need to forge the bonds and 
build the structure of a true world community. 

The United Nations is available to mankind to help it 
create just such a community. It has accomplished what 
no nation singly, or any limited group of nations, could 
have accomplished. It has become the forum of all peo- 
ples and the structure about which they can center their 
joint endeavors to create a better future for our world. 

This 15th anniversary of the United Nations is 
a splendid opportunity for the peoples of the 
world to renew their dedication to the Organi- 
zation. 

For its part, the United States reaffirms its de- 
termination to carry out its obligations under the 
charter to the full. It pledges its resolve to sup- 
port and strengthen the Organization. It rede- 
clares its faith in the United Nations as the 
repository of the hopes of mankind for peace 
with justice. 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
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United Nations Day, October 24 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 


US. Representative to the United Nations + 


In these past days and weeks, as we have looked 
forward to the 15th birthday of the United Na- 
tions, some of us may well have wondered whether 
the Organization would actually live to celebrate 
that anniversary. We have been dealing with 
what is perhaps the severest challenge that the 
United Nations has faced in its life. That chal- 
lenge exploded first in the field of operations, in 
the morta] threat to the sovereignty of the new- 
born Republic of the Congo. There the United 
Nat ions has Ww eathered unprecedent ed dangers and 
difficulties and has done a truly heroic job. 

Then the challenge was renewed here in New 
York, at the United Nations headquarters, where 
the General Assembly has resounded with threats 
and with demands from the Soviet Union which, 
if agreed to, would have killed the United Nations. 

Through all this the United Nations has stood 
firm. It has stood firm in the person of the Secre- 
tary-General, who would not resign under pres- 
sure. It has stood firm through the great major- 
ity votes by which the member nations, who are the 
real masters of the destiny of the U.N., have ex- 
pressed their renewed confidence in the Secretary- 
Genera) and in the charter. Old members and new 
members alike, they understood the depth of the 
challenge and did not run away from it. 

For all these things we Americans must be pro- 
foundly glad. The United Nations is to us the 
greatest single meeting place in which we and 
other peoples who really do want peace and a cde- 
cent world can combine our efforts and harmonize 
our actions. Through the working of the United 
Nations, despite all the cross-purposes in this 
troubled world, we are gradually developing a 
community—a great area of mutual tolerance and 
respect and cooperation among the vast majority 
of mankind. The adventure which we have been 
through together this year will long act as a bond 
of friendship among the majority of faithful 
members from every continent. 


* Recorded for use on the CBS radio network during the 
U.N. concert by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra on 


Oct. 22 (U.S./U.N. press release 3545). 
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Building the community means more thay 
words or debates. 
whether large or small, to feel secure against ag. 
gression. It means enabling nations to build w 
their free institutions and their standards of liy. 
ing and thus to give their citizens a real stake jy 
the community’s continued existence. Those ar 


It means helping nations 





the real works of peace. 
United Nations is proving more and more effec. 
tive. 

Thus the United Nations is a priceless asset to| 
the United States. It enlarges the circle of ol 
tions with which we cooperate. It thus adds in- 
measurably to our country’s security in this dan. | 
gerous world. 

But we Americans must remember that if the 
United Nations is a workshop it is up to the mem. 
ber nations to do the work. The United Nations 
cannot relieve us of our great responsibilities. In} 
fact, it is a challenge to the best qualities we 
possess. 

On this 15th anniversary of the United Nations 
let us, the American people, renew our determina- 
tion to meet that challenge in order that peace and 


decency may grow stronger all over the world. 


United States and Mexico Favor Early 
Construction of Amistad Dam 


Following is the text of a joimt declaration assued 
at Ciudad Acuna, Mexico, on October 24 following 
talks between President Eisenhower and President 
Adolfo Lépez Mateos of Mexico. 


White (Ciudad Acufia, Mexico) press release dated 


October 24 


House 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United 
States of America, and Adolfo Lépez Mateos, Pres 
ident of the United Mexican States, inspired by 
the true friendship that binds the Governmen' 
and peoples of the United States of America aul 
Mexico and by the fruitful cooperation that has 
characterized their relations; 

Considering that international hydraulic works 
constitute one of the most valued examples of this 
cooperation, the bases of which were est ablished m1 


the Water Treaty between the United States of 
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re thay | America and Mexico signed on February 3, 1944; 
nations | Considering that Amistad Dam will complement 
ainst go.| Falcon Dam and will form part of the system of 
build wy jnternational dams provided for in the above-men- 
Is of Jiy.\ tioned treaty ; . . 
stake in Considering that Amistad Dam will serve to con- 


trol floods of the Rio Grande, which repeatedly 
1 have caused very serious damage to border com- 
— | munities and agricultural areas of both countries; 


e affon ; ve ar ° 4 
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Forging a Commonwealth of Nations 


at if the 
he mem- 
Nations Address by President Eisenhower * 
ties. In} 


‘ities we 


— The word “commonwealth” signifies a group 
OTDM F united by common interests. But equally signifi- 
eace and cant is the fact that in the political realm a com- 
orld. monwealth, as Mr. Webster defines it, has come 
tomean generally, if not always, an association 

based upon free choice. 
Tonight { shall try to apply to some aspects of 
- Early the world of international affairs the founding 


principles of this organization—that this State 
suffered because of the failure of some elements to 
cooperate as effectively for good as others did for 
nm issued evil. 

lowing ~No groups, no matter how well-intentioned, can 
resident cooperate fruitfully unless there is first established 
a firm basis of common understanding. This the 
founders of your club recognized by noting that 
one of the great difficulties was that different 
groups in California did not know each other 
they were separated at that time by wide areas— 
and they also distrusted each other. 

Just as the California of 1903, the year your 
club was founded, was a far cry from the Com- 
monwealth of California today, so the world as we 
turned into the 20th century is scarcely recogniz- 
able as the one we know in 1960. 
of this) ta ae be a 
: Made before the Commonwealth Club of California at 
shed gan Francisco, Calif., on Oct. 20 (White House press re- 
ates Of lease; as-delivered text). 


ase dated 
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both countries; and to permit production of hydro- 
electric energy as required ; 

Have agreed that: 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of Mexico will proceed 
with the construction of Amistad Dam as soon as 
possible after the two Governments have approved 
the technical recommendations that are to be made 
for that purpose by the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, United States and Mexico. 


The multiplication of differences and problems 
before the international community recalls an old 
alumnus who returned to visit his college after a 
half-century’s absence. Delighted to find one of 
his old physical science professors still teaching, 
he was amazed to find him still using the same 
old questions on examinations that he employed 
50 years before. “Why is this!” the alumnus 
wanted to know. “Very simple,” answered his 
former teacher. “The questions are the same, but 
the answers always become different !” 

So today, instead of 53 members in the family 
of nations, we have 106. Instead of 114 billion 
people in the world, we have 21% billion. Instead 
of weaponry whose maximum range was a few 
thousand yards, we have nuclear-tipped missiles 
that can hurtle 9,000 miles to bring wholesale death 
and destruction. Parenthetically, in this particu- 
lar field, our marvelous progress is not measured 
in decades. Our scientists and Government have 
brought us in a few years from a position of former 
neglect and indifference to a level of extraordinary 
efficiency and strength. Here is an example of the 
absurdity of the allegation that America and its 
economy and its progress are static. I point out 
that now we spend on long-range ballistic missiles 
$10 million a day—every day—more than all the 
entire aggregate of all the expenditures for this 
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purpose in all the years from 1945 to 1952. This 
example could be repeated in a dozen fields. 

In 1903 man was still earthbound except for the 
exploits of a few adventurous balloonists and the 
Wright brothers, who made their historic flight 
in December of that year. Today manmade ob- 
jects whirl around the sun independent of the 
earth’s movements, and the same ones will continue 
to do so for a future measured in millenia. 1903 
was the year of the first automobile crossing from 
San Francisco to New York. It took 64 days— 
just 7 less than it took Columbus to sail from Spain 
to America. Now it is not uncommon for air 
travelers to cross the country twice in a single day. 

In the early years of this century the only im- 
pression most voters ever received of a presiden- 
tial candidate came to them from a printed page; 
now an electronic miracle brings his voice and his 
face into 40 million living rooms across the land. 

On all fronts there have been wrought on the 
earth great changes that are in themselves impor- 
tant, some almost miraculous. Similar changes 
are now extending into the celestial regions as well. 


Complexities of World Situation 

Now, in contemplating these great changes and 
the problems that have followed in their wake, it is 
essential that we recognize two important truths. 

First, almost no problem arising between na- 
tions today is strictly bilateral. Whether we con- 
sider the difficulties arising out of the relationships 
between Israel and the Arab states or the neces- 
sity for our recent embargo on most exports to 
Cuba, inevitably other nations are affected. We 
cannot conceive today of an international commu- 
nity operating as a system of bilateral partner- 
ships traveling in unordered and reckless orbit. 
Every arrangement we effect with another nation, 
whether political, commercial, or even cultural, 
seems inevitably to have an impact on other socie- 
ties. 
cooperation obviously becomes necessary. 

The recognized need for a cooperative interna- 


Some degree of world coordination and 


tional community was responsible for the found- 
ing here in this city of the United Nations in 1945. 
It has been, in some areas, remarkably successful ; 
yet, as in the early days of California, we have 
found that the mere existence of an appropriate 
organizational mechanism cannot maintain the 
law, order, and progress so much desired. In the 
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United Nations we have a charter and agreements 
supposed to insure order and avoidance of con. 
flict, but these can be successful only as the undep. 
standing and dedication of the members becom 
equal to the task. 

A second important truth is that the dimension; 
of the task that les before us, in. helping to 
straighten out this poor old world, are so vast an | 





complex as to make its accomplishment beyond the 
capacity of leaders, governments, and peoples ex. 
cept those of experience, inexhaustible strength, | 
patience, understanding, and faith. 

The supreme need of this century is to find 
way to produce an effective international order, } 
and the most obvious way to do this is through 
improvement of the United Nations. Certainly 
the way is not through domineering empires, the 
rise and fall of which the world has witnessed for 
the past 5,000 years, but through a free and mutu- 
ally beneficial association of nations. To realiz 
such an international order, of course, great 
leadership is required. 

It must be a leadership that conceives of na- 
It must be leader- 





tions as partners and equals. 
ship that accepts the responsibility of power, but 
one that exercises it in a spirit of trusteeship, 
through just and patient processes of mutual ad- 
justment. It must always base policies upon, 
a clear identification of long-range commot 
interests. 

Now upon America has fallen the heavy respo- 
sibility of providing this kind of leadership. Un- 
mistakably we are called upon at this precise mo- 
ment in the course of human events to renew ant 
revitalize our efforts to insure the health and 
strength of a mighty international commonwealth. 


Partnership of Citizen and Government 


Our own conception of an ordered international 
community conforms roughly to our own political 
system. The American system presupposes full 
information and active participation by every citi 
zen in the processes of both local and Federal gov- 
ernment. The more nearly universal this informed 
participation, the healthier and stronger is oll 
Government, our Nation’s policies, and our entite 
social structure. 

In our complex industrial society no thoughtfil 
person would contend that every citizen can be 
come truly informed on so many and such perples 
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Teements | ing problems of domest ic policy as those involving 
defense, social services, taxation, employment, 
public debt, budget, and inflation, Yet on each of 
these subjects there is firsthand information and 
personal experience available in almost every sec- 
tor of our Nation, and as a consequence the aver- 
age of general understanding is reasonably high. 

But achievement of a satisfactory level of under- 
standing is far more difficult in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

Consider, for example, Korea, Indochina, the 
Suez Canal, Quemoy and Matsu, the Middle East, 
O find 4 the turmoil in the Caribbean, the Berlin difficulty, 
11 order, } the economic development of India, or the 15 
throug (tes! developing nations in Africa. To extend 
‘ertainly therange and fullness of understanding on foreign 
ives, the. lars heroic efforts are made here at home by 
sed for, leWs-gathering and news-distributing agencies 
a muty-| *d by great. numbers of private foundations, as 
) realige) aswell as by study, research, and educational insti- 
», great tutions. But because no substantial segment of 

ow population has had firsthand experience in 
; of na- international affairs, these particular problems are 
leader- far more likely to excite our emotions and preju- 
ver, but ‘ices rather than to inspire a painstaking search 
teeship, forall the facts pertaining to a problem and their 
ual ad- telation to each other. 

s upon, let every citizen is becoming more and more 
ommon Vitally affected by the issues of foreign policy, and 
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his need for knowledge grows correspondingly 

respon: greater, 
D. Un We cannot anticipate any hasty or simple solu- 
ise mo. tiontosuch a large and complicated problem. But 
ew and 0matter is more urgent than the establishment of 
th and, % effective working relationship between the 
wealth, American people and their Government for the 
conduct of foreign affairs and assuring the Na- 
tion's security. This problem completely over- 
shadows, at this period of our history, any other 

we face, 

As we push ahead to strengthen the partner- 
ship of the citizen with his Government, there are, 
ul gor: as I see it, some pitfalls to be avoided. 
ormel. . Eitst, we must not be afraid to look at ourselves 

i honestly. We must steadily maintain critical 
self-examination. Our Nation must always con- 
cern itself with any failure to realize our national 
ght ful and legitimate aspirations. 
an be But while maintaining a healthy critical insight, 
rplex let us not be misled by those who, inexplicably, 
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seem so fond of deprecating the standing, condi- 
tion, and performance of the entire Nation. Sure- 
ly we must avoid smugness and complacency. But 
when, in the face of a bright record of progress 
and development, we hear some misguided people 
wail that the United States is stumbling into the 
status of a second-class power and that our prestige 
has slumped to an alltime low, we are simply 
listening to debasement of the truth. 

Now related to this irresponsible practice of 
defacing the true American portrait is the develop- 
ment of an almost compulsive desire to make coun- 
terfeit comparisons, especially between our Nation 
and others. Because of differing backgrounds and 
cultures such comparisons rarely contain any va- 
lidity whatever. The economic and social statis- 
tics of a nation cannot be conveniently compared 
like Olympic track records. 

Consider a country—the Soviets, for example— 
through a violent upheaval, rich in natural re- 
sources, and abundantly stocked with manpower 
that suddenly emerges from a strictly feudal 
agrarian society into a nation with an expanding 
and centrally controlled industrialism. What 
about its rate, its rate of economic growth? Obvi- 
ously the tempo of its economic growth can, for a 
time, leap ahead at a rate faster than a nation 
which had long since become highly industrialized. 

If a village has a single telephone—which in, 
many cases in the world it does—or even less, the 
acquisition of another in a single year is a 100 
percent increase in growth. In a mature society 
such increases are necessarily measured in frac- 
tions of the whole. 

Now in a broader sense any attempt at compari- 
son between national patterns of economic organi- 
zation leads to unfortunate and widespread mis- 
understandings. The issue today in the supreme 
effort to build a thriving international community 
that can live in peace with justice is not merely 
capitalism versus socialism. 

We believe that our free and socially responsible 
enterprise has demonstrated definite advantages 
over an economy based upon a socialistic pattern 
of organization. But we do recognize that those 
nations whose particular problems lead them to 
adopt a socialist economy should not be con- 
demned for doing so. 

What we do contend is that the issue today is 
not capitalism versus socialism but rather democ- 
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racy versus dictatorship—the open society against 
the closed and secret society. Recognition of this 
fact compels us to warn newly developing nations 
of the perils of authoritarianism lest they gravi- 
tate toward Communist control because of the 
seductive promises of immediate benefits. 

So we see the vital importance of having the free 
world understand the true basis of the world 
struggle. 

To return to our own country, the problems be- 
fore us in the conduct of foreign affairs involve an 
endless flow of concrete decisions upon specific 
issues. The difficulties involved are infinite—they 
arise hour by hour in some instances, day by day 
or week to week in others. Each problem, of 
course, will have to be met by those charged with 
the particular sphere of responsibility. But 
though this work is one of the duties of govern- 
ment, the citizenry cannot abandon its inherent 
function of critical self-examination of per- 
formance. 

All of us must see that the policy decisions of 
our Government officials are responsive to the 
needs, objectives, values, and historic tendencies of 
the American people. One vital purpose is to see 
that, while meeting the requirements of foreign 
affairs, we simultaneously sustain our domestic in- 
stitutions and traditional liberties. For example, 
to further progress in our country, and indeed 
throughout the free world, we must be certain that 
there is no cheapening and no debasement of our 
currency. Tasks like this impose a heavy, but nec- 
essary, strain upon our citizenry. 

It calls for experienced and mature leadership. 

This is not a task for a leadership that insists 
upon agitating small points to the neglect of the 
Nation’s true good. 

This is not a task for a leadership that sees the 
Nation as a giant supermarket for the distribu- 
tion of special favor. 

This is not a task for any leadership that scorns 
fiscal integrity and sees no national disadvantage 
in deficit spending. 

Nor is it a task for leadership that, falsely 
trumpeting an incompetence within the body 
politic, assigns to a centralized government the re- 
sponsibility for all progress. 

It is a task for leadership which understands 
that our job today is to intensify the beliefs that 
made America great, leadership which recognizes 
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that sound policy arises out of the inner wisdoy 
and experience of countless communities and pe 
ple throughout America fully capable, as vl 
before, of responding to a summons to greatnes 


Cocperation in Freedom 


To return now to the theme of your organi, 
tion which I have borrowed tonight—the ae 





tance of cooperating effectively for good—I p. 
peat that the central need in all international af.| 
fairs today is to forge a commonwealth of nations 
a United Nations that will steadily strengthe 


the bonds and build the structure of a true worl 
community that can live in peace with justice. | 

Before us still is the opportunity to take by firm, 
steady steps practicable action toward disarm. 
ment. The position of the United States remains 
as I have often stated, that our appropriate rep- 
resentatives are willing to meet immediately with 
those of other countries to consider any feasible! 
and enforcible proposal that will lead mankind to 
outlaw for all time the terrifying tools of war. 
We have repeatedly made fair and specific pro- 
posals to this end; as yet the Soviets have refused 
to negotiate seriously on them. 

In declaring ourselves ever ready to negotiate 
the problems of disarmament we ask only that any 
program advanced shall not give military advan- 
tage to a particular country and that it assure the 
right to inspect the armaments of other nations 
A disarmament program failing to offer such as 
surance is a devious device that could only result 
in raising, rather than decreasing, the probability 
of war. 

Many other serious international disagreements 
await resolution. We must never retreat from 
these purposes, even in face of discouragement by 
the wrecking-crew antics of those who want to 
demolish the United Nations. 

We know that peace with justice is not just a 
matter of bringing about the absence of war. 
Peace is, rather, a world living its human ideals 
and aspirations. Moreover, there is one kind of 
righteous war—one we must all wage. It 
against poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 

This we shall do—this we propose to do—as We 
take up our individual tasks, without subordinat- 
ing the national character of our individual s- 
cieties, because progress will not be found in 4 
superstate run by superpowers. 
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We believe that cooperation in freedom is the 
way to build the necessary structure for permanent 
peace. 

As I reflect upon the course of American his- 
tory, I have full confidence that the political genius 
and wisdom of the American people are equal to 
their vital responsibility that the world has now 
conferred upon them. 

The search for solutions will be a long one. But 
fortified by a conviction born of the spirit, and 
with a national strength unmatched by any other, 
I know the American people will lead the way on 
the greatest mission upon which we have ever em- 
barked—the establishment of a durable peace with 


justice. 


U.S. Asks Prompt OAS Action 
To Clarify Differences With Cuba 


Following is the text of a U.S. note to José A. 
Mora, Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States. 


Press release 622 dated October 28 
Ocroser 28, 1960 


ExceLLENcY: I have the honor to refer to the 
Acting United States Representative’s note of 
September 12, 19602 proposing the convocation 
of the Ad Hoe Committee, created by Resolution 
II of the 7th Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of American States,? for the 
purpose of clarifying the facts relating to matters 
which are in controversy between the Cuban and 
United States Governments. I also refer to your 
reply of September 29, 1960,? informing me that 
you had transmitted copies of the Acting United 
States Representative’s note to the six govern- 
ments which are members of the Committee and 
to the Government of Cuba. 

The Government of Cuba has continued to 
launch false charges and allegations against the 
United States in the United Nations, despite its 
clear obligation to seek first within the Organiza- 
tion of American States resolution of its disputes 
Saini 


* Not printed here. 

*For statements made by Secretary Herter and text of 
4 declaration, see BULLETIN of Sept. 12, 1960, p. 395. 

*Not printed here. 
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with another American state. The Prime Min- 
ister of Cuba, Dr. Castro, repeated many of his 
Government’s unfounded allegations against the 
United States in a lengthy address to the United 
Nations General Assembly on September 26, 1960, 
and on October 18, 1960, the Cuban Government 
launched in the United Nations new charges of 
intervention and aggression against the United 
States, equally spurious, and requested that this 
complaint be included in the agenda of the cur- 
rent session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly. These actions disregard the fact that the 
United Nations Security Council last July ad- 
journed consideration of Cuban charges against 
the United States * pending the receipt of a report 
from the OAS, and also the fact that the 7th 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers established the 
above-mentioned Ad Hoc Committee specifically 
for the purpose of dealing with such disputes be- 
tween American governments. 

This continued flagrant disregard and defiance 
by the Government of Cuba of the appropriate 
organs of the OAS emphasizes the importance of 
activating the Ad Hoc Committee so that it may 
examine charges which are the subject of dispute 
between American governments and so that the 
OAS may properly assert itself as the most ap- 
propriate and effective forum for dealing with 
disputes between or among American States. 
Failure of the Cuban Government to cooperate in 
the establishment and functioning of the Ad Hoe 
Committee could only be regarded as evidence of 
that Government’s disrespect for the Organization 
of American States, the Foreign Ministers of the 
American States who created the Committee, and 
for the Committee itself, which is to be “composed 
of representatives at the highest level of the Gov- 
ernments of Venezuela, Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, 
Chile and Costa Rica.” 

There is ample reason to believe that the Cuban 
Government is using its continued false charges 
against the United States and other American 
governments to provide an ostensible justification 
for continuing arms procurement and concomi- 
tantly to divert attention from military prepara- 
tions within Cuba. With the notorious assistance 
of extracontinental powers, specifically those of 
the Soviet bloc, Cuba is expanding rapidly its 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1960, p. 199. 
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capacity to give armed support to the spread of its 
revolution in other parts of the Americas. The 
Cuban Government has, in this connection, been 
receiving substantial quantities of arms and num- 
bers of military technicians from the latter coun- 
tries. This has been carried out in an atmosphere 
of secrecy which may be judged by the strict se- 
curity measures it has recently imposed in the 
areas of Cuban ports and military installations. 
The attempt being made by the Cuban Govern- 
ment to identify the United States with domestic 
Cuban resistance movements adds to the hazards 
of the situation, in view of the Soviet Union’s belli- 
cose and unwarranted threats of intervention in 
behalf of the Cuban Government against the 
United States and Cuba’s indicated willingness to 
accept this proffered Soviet assistance. Also, the 
Cuban military build-up in collaboration with the 
Soviet bloc is contrary to the principles set forth 
by the Foreign Ministers at their 7th Meeting, and 
raises grave question as to the ultimate intentions 
of the Cuban Government. 

It is the hope of my Government that the Ad 
Hoc Committee may proceed promptly to carry 
out the mission given it by the 7th Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers. For its part, the Government 
of the United States is prepared to cooperate fully 
and to extend to the Committee necessary facilities 
to assist in its fact-finding function, on the under- 
standing, of course, that the Government of Cuba 
will do likewise. 

I should be grateful if Your Excellency would 
transmit this note to the governments which are 
members of the Committee and to the Government 
of Cuba, and would inform me of any develop- 
ments in respect of the constitution of the Com- 
mittee. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


Joun C. Drerer 
Representative of the United States on 
the Council of the 
American States 


Organization of 


His Excellency 

Dr. José A. Mora, 

Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States 
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France, U.K., and U.S. Protest 
Travel Restrictions in Berlin 


On September 12 France, the United Kingdon, 
and the United States in identic notes to the Soviei 
Union protested travel restrictions issued by East 
German officials in violation of Four Power agre. 
ments on Berlin The Soviet Union respondel 
on September 26 in a note to which the Thre 
Powers replied in identie notes on October %. 





Following are texts of the U.S, and Soviet notes, | 


TEXTS OF U.S. NOTES 


Press release 618 dated October 27 


Note of September 12 2 


On September 8, 1960, East German officials , 


issued a decree entitled: “Decree Supplementing 
Decree Regulating Travel between the two Ger- 
man States.” The decree purports to require citi- 
zens of the Federal Republic of Germany to be in 
possession of a permit as a condition for their 
entry into the Soviet Sector of Greater Berlin. 
This decree follows an earlier one issued on August 
30, which purported to impose similar restrictions 
for a limited period of five days. The United 


ss 


States Government has never recognized any, 


limitations on the freedom of movement. within 
Greater Berlin and considers this latest attempt 
by East German officials to control the movement 


of persons between the eastern and western sectols | 


of Greater Berlin as a grave violation of Berlin’ 
four-power status. 

The United States Government is obliged to 
bring these illegal actions of the East Germat 
authorities to the attention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Soviet Government is aware that the 
United States Government has never accepted, and 
does not accept, the thesis that the eastern sector 01 
Berlin forms part of the territory of the “Germal 
Democratic Republic” or that Berlin is “on the 
territory of the German Democratic Republic.” 

Coincident with the decree of August 30, Eas 
German spokesmen made a “declaration” in which 
they threatened interference with normal civiliat 


+ For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1960, p. 439: 
Sept. 26, 1960, p. 473; and Oct. 17, 1960, p. 602. 

* Delivered by the U.S. Embassy at Moscow to the 8? 
viet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on Sept. 12. 
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access between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Berlin. Thereafter East German authorities 
carried out this threat by harassing persons in 
transit to Berlin by prolonged delays in rail and 
road traffic, subjection to frivolous police inter- 
rogation, and in many cases outright denial of 
passage. More than one thousand individuals 
were thus, without cause, denied use of rail or 
road. 

This action constitutes a violation of both the 
New York four-power agreement of May 4, 1949,° 
and of the Paris decision of the Council of For- 
ein Ministers of June 20, 1949,* in which normal 
functioning and utilization of rail, water, and 
road transport to Berlin were guaranteed. 

The United States Government expects the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R. to fulfill its international 
obligations with respect to the special status of 
Berlin and to prevent renewed Violations by East 
German authorities of Berlin’s status or of exist- 
ing agreements concerning freedom of access to 
Berlin. 

The United States Government feels bound to 
point out that the recent East German restric- 
tions, coming on top of repeated attempts during 
the last two years unilaterally to alter the agreed 
quadripartite status of the city, can only increase 
international tension and will, if repeated, result 
ina dangerous situation. 


Note of October 265 


The Government of the United States acknowl- 
edges receipt of the Soviet Government’s note of 
September 26, 1960. 

The Government of the United States cannot 
accept the assertion of the Soviet Government that 
the question of movement between the two parts of 
Berlin is exclusively within the competence of the 
East German authorities. In accordance with the 
terms of agreements to which the U.S.S.R. is a 
party, this matter is exclusively within the 
competence of the four powers. 

_ With reference to the New York Agreement of 
May 4, 1949, and the Paris agreement of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers of June 20, 1949, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States adheres to the terms 
iconic 

*For text, see BULLETIN of May 15, 1949, p. 631. 

‘For text, see ibid., July 4, 1949, p. 857. 

" Delivered by the U.S. Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on Oct. 26. 
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of its note of September 12, 1960. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment cannot unilaterally withdraw from the 
obligations which it undertook in those agree- 
ments. Furthermore, the Three Powers declared 
in their notes of October 3 * and October 27, 1955,’ 
concerning the agreements concluded September 
20, 1955, between the U.S.S.R. and the East Ger- 
man authorities, that in their view the Soviet 
Government remained bound by the engagements 
it had assumed vis-a-vis the Three Powers con- 
cerning Germany. Arrangements made between 
the U.S.S.R. and the East German authorities do 
not and cannot diminish in any way the Four 
Powers’ responsibilities for movement in Berlin. 
The Government of the United States does not 
acknowledge the right of any party to the agree- 
ments establishing the quadripartite status of the 
city to withdraw unilaterally from its responsibil- 
ities without the consent of the other parties. 

Moreover, the Government of the United States 
cannot accept the repeated claim of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that Berlin is situated on the territory 
of East Germany and that the Eastern sector of 
Berlin is the capital of East Germany. 

The Government of the United States must also 
point out to the Soviet Government that the air 
corridors to Berlin were established by a decision 
by the Allied Control Council on November 30, 
1945. There has been no subsequent change in the 
status of the corridors, and, as is clear from the 
Allied Control Council decision, the Three Powers 
have the right to use these corridors without. re- 
striction. In view of the Soviet Government’s 
statements, the Government of the United States 
warns the Soviet Government that any attempt, 
from whatever quarter, to introduce any restric- 
tion would create a dangerous situation for the 
consequences of which the Soviet Government 
would be held fully responsible. 

Finally, the Government of the United States 
finds it is necessary to state that none of the Three 
Powers has sought to create tension in Berlin. 
The events which have recently taken place in 
Berlin and to which the Soviet Government refers 
in its note do not constitute new developments. 
Each year similar events have been held in Berlin, 
and they have never threatened public order 


° Hor text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 17, 1955, p. 616. 
7 For texts of U.S. and Soviet notes, see ibid., Nov. 7, 
1955, p. 734. 
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within the city. This year these events have been 
made a pretext for illegal actions and threats 
which, as the Government of the United States 
pointed out in its note of September 12, can only 
result in a deterioration of the situation. The 
Government of the United States continues to look 
to the Soviet Government to avoid this and to 
fulfill all its international obligations with respect 
to Berlin. 


TEXT OF SOVIET NOTE® 


Unofficial translation 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics considers it necessary to state the following to the 
Government of the United States of America in connec- 
tion with its note of September 12, 1960. 

In the note of the Government of the United States a 
question is touched upon which exclusively concerns the 
competence of the German Democratic Republic and in no 
way can serve as a subject for consideration on the part 
of other states, inasmuch as this would violate the 
sovereign rights of the G.D.R. 

It is known to the Government of the U.S.A. that in 
accordance with the treaty on relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and the G.D.R. of September 20, 1955, and the 
agreement connected with it, the German Democratic Re- 
public possesses complete fullness of power on the terri- 
tory lying under its sovereignty, including in its capital, 
and is free to decide questions of its internal and external 
policy including mutual relations with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. This in full measure concerns ques- 
tions of movement of the German population between the 
G.D.R. and the F.R.G., which can be decided only by the 
German states themselves. 

Concerning references in the note of the Government 
of the U.S.A. to the quadripartite status of Berlin and in 
particular to the New York agreement of the four powers 
of May 4, 1949, the Soviet Government considers it neces- 
sary to draw the attention of the Government of the 
U.S.A. to the fact that this agreement was concluded in 
the period of the occupation of Germany, when questions 
of movements of the German population between Berlin 
and the former occupation zones of Germany were regu- 
lated by the authorities of the four powers. With the 
formation of the two German states, these questions ex- 
clusively concern the competence of the corresponding 
German authorities. References to the quadripartite 
status of Berlin are now evidently needed by the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.A. in order to lead public opinion into 
confusion and divert attention from events taking place 
in West Berlin for which the occupying authorities of the 
Western Powers bear direct responsibility. 


* Delivered by the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs to 
the U.S. Embassy at Moscow on Sept. 26. 
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In this connection the Soviet Government wishes ty 
draw the attention of the Government of the Unite 
States to the fact that West Berlin has lately become an 
ever more dangerous source of tension and conflicts jy 
the center of Europe. Militaristic and revanchist circles 
of the F.R.G. with the connivance of the occupation ay. 
thorities are trying to draw West Berlin into the sphere 
of their military preparations and to use it for the de 
velopment of subversive activity and the organization of 
various provocations against the German Democratic 
Republic and other socialist states. 

At the present time efforts of this kind have begun to 
acquire an ever more flagrant character. New evidence 
of this is the holding in West Berlin from September 
1-4 of this year of gatherings of West German revanchist 
organizations. The character of the entire activity of 
these organizations and the statements of their leaders 
from the very beginning have left no doubt whatsoever 
that these meetings were planned as an open provocation 


against the states which are neighbors of Germany and | 


which suffered most gravely from Hitlerite aggression, 
The slogans under which these revanchist meetings were 
carried out in West Berlin show clearly that they follow 
the goal of awakening again the spirit of revanchism 
among the German people. 

It deserves attention that the aforementioned revan- 
chist provocations in Berlin were carried out there with 
the full support of the Government of the F.R.G. and the 
West Berlin Senate, official representatives of which took 


part in them and publicly declared their solidarity with , 
Furthermore, rep- f 


the revanchist goals proclaimed there. 
resentatives of the F.R.G. and West Berlin authorities 
declared that they intend in the future to encourage the 
earrying out of similar measures in West Berlin, which 
is located on the territory of the G.D.R. 

It is quite natural that in these conditions the Gov- 
ernment of the G.D.R. took measures for the protec: 
tion of the people of the G.D.R. and Democratic Berlin, 


which is the capital of the G.D.R., from provocative ) 


escapades of West German revanchists. 
The Soviet Government notes that the occupation au- 


thorities of the three Western Powers, bearing respot- | 


sibility for the situation in West Berlin and obliged by 
virtue of international agreements not to permit the re 
birth of German militarism and revanchism, not only took 
no measures to prevent revanchist activity there, but 
they themselves entered on the path of actually support 
ing and covering it up. Abusing their position, they 
illegally utilized the air corridors designated for taking 
care of the needs of their garrisons in West Berlin to de 
liver there from the F.R.G. participants in the revanchist 
gatherings. 

The Soviet Government considers that the note of the 
Government of the United States in connection wit! 
measures of the Government of the German Democratic 
Republic for the regulation of the entrance into the limits 
of its capital by citizens of the F.R.G. represents an effort 
to interfere in the internal affairs of a sovereign goverl 
ment, directed at sharpening the situation in Germal! 
and increasing tensions in the center of Europe. 
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The Soviet Government insists that the Government of 
the United States undertake necessary measures for the 
suppression of revanchist activity in West Berlin and not 
permit in the future illegal utilization of communications 
granted for taking care of the needs of the U.S. garrison 
in West Berlin. 


Moscow, September 26, 1960 


“Champion of Liberty’? Stamp 
Honors Gustav Mannerheim 


Remarks by Under Secretary Merchant * 


We gather this morning to honor Gustay Man- 
nerheim, a great Champion of Liberty. In doing 
so we also pay tribute to the nation he served so 
well. Mannerheim’s life was dedicated to the 
freedom of his country. We are proud to share 
with Finland his devotion to freedom, and on this 
occasion I wish to express our admiration for the 
Finnish people in their continuing stand for 
democracy and independence. 

Finland has a special place in hearts of free 
men everywhere. Throughout its history the 
people of Finland have played prominent roles 
in the development of human rights and liberty. 
Respect for the individual is a basic tenet of West- 
ern culture, and we hold to this right as strongly 
as do the Finns. 

The United States admires the strong Finnish 
attachment to democracy and _ independence. 
United States policies are designed to foster good 
relations with Finland and strengthen the bonds 
which link Finland with countries dedicated to 
smilar concepts of democracy and independence. 
The United States understands the reason why 
Finland has adopted a policy of neutrality, and 
this policy will be scrupulously respected. The 
United States welcomes Finland’s desires to 
broaden its cultural and economic relations with 
the free world. 
sntcciaieriniaes 

*Made at a ceremony dedicating the Gustav Manner- 
heim “Champion of Liberty” postage stamp at Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Oct. 26 (press release 617). 
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We appreciate that Finland is bound by treaty 
commitments. In supporting the desire for which 
Mannerheim stood, that Finland work out its own 
future in its own way, we believe it to be the re- 
sponsibility for ald nations to avoid interference 
in Finland’s affairs. 

Finland’s cooperation with its Scandinavian 
neighbors demonstrates how nations can work to- 
gether successfully both to advance their own wel- 
fare and to contribute to the general cause of 
peace. We admire this record and pledge our sup- 
port to all such international cooperation in 
freedom. 

In paying tribute to Gustav Mannerheim we 
honor Finland. Let this ceremony be a lasting 
reminder of our understanding, our friendship, 
and our support. 


President Greets Mayor of Berlin 
on Freedom Bell Anniversary 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
Eisenhower to Willy Brandt, Mayor of West Ber- 
lin, in connection with ceremonies celebrating the 
10th anniversary of the dedication of the Freedom 
Bell on October 20. 


OcroseER 18, 1960 


Dear Mayor Branor: I send you heartiest greet- 
ings on behalf of the American people as you cele- 
brate the tenth anniversary of the dedication of 
the Freedom Bell. 

Like our own Liberty Bell, Berlin’s Freedom 
Bell is a tribute to those to whom freedom is more 
precious than life itself and a reminder that eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

The American people share with me feelings of 
friendship and admiration for the courageous peo- 
ple of Berlin. They are determined to stand with 
you in the great task of maintaining and extending 
human freedom. 

Dwicut D, E1sENHOWER 
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The United States and the Continent of Africa 


by Joseph C. Satterthwaite 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs? 


Questions about Africa and about United States 
policy toward Africa are indeed timely on United 
Nations Day. It is commonplace now to hear it 
said that 1960 is “Africa’s year” and, even more 
sweepingly, that we are launched on the “African 
decade.” 
the world are left out by such generalizations, but 
from my vantage point in the Department of State 


To be sure, more than a few problems of 


they nevertheless have a ring of authenticity. 

For many of you there may still be a sense of 
surprise or sudden discovery concerning the rush 
of events in Africa. And indeed close students of 
African affairs have found themselves hard 
pressed to comprehend the number and variety of 
revelations which unfold before their eyes. Here 
we have a continent well defined to the eye perus- 
ing an atlas but unwieldy to the mind which would 
evoke its many landscapes and peoples. 

Africa is huge, three times larger than the 
United States, dominated in the north by an im- 
mense desert pressing close to the Mediterranean, 
and ranging through a dense matting of tropical 
rain forest in the west to broad savannas and 
rugged, cool highlands in the south and east. And 
the 220 million people of Africa are of many 
personalities—Arab and Berber, Zulu and Luo, 
Hausa and Somali, Amhara and on through hun- 
dreds more—whose characteristics are only partly 
interpreted to the world through the political divi- 
sions in which they are now finding a new self- 





expression. 








* Address made before the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs at Amherst, Mass., on Oct. 24 (press 
release 610). 
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Africa Speaks for Itself 
This is the year in which Africa has really cone| 


to speak for itself. Im 1945 im all this vast con- 








tinent there were but 4 independent Africa 
states—Ethiopia, Liberia, Egypt, and the Unio 
of South Africa. 
pendent states. Today there are 26. And thener-, 
comers have lost no time making themselves felt i 


A year ago there were 10 inde-| 


the world’s affairs. Today delegates from 25 of the 
26 African states are seated at the United Nations) 
and the question of who shall represent the 26t) 
nation, the Congo, is itself an important issue ke. 
fore the General Assembly. Even this 1s, off 
course, an unfinished picture, for other nations 
are yet to come to independence in Africa. 
Ten days ago I was present at the White Hou 
on an historic occasion, the reception tendered by) 
President Eisenhower for the chief U.N. dek 
gates of the 15 new African nations and Cyprus’ 
who this year have taken their places at the U.N! 
The drama of that meeting was in its simplicit! 
and democratic air. The President moved amolg 
his guests without strained formality, expressing! 
as he does so well our national sense of respet' 
for the values of individuality and independent 
which were represented in the persons of thes 
African leaders. And behind the warm respons 
of his guests there was a sense of the meaning {0') 
all peoples of the American historical experient 
and the ideals which fired the making of thi 
The problems of 
remote or, more likely, difficult of solution, but! 
am reassured in the clear evidence that the peopl 


Nation. Africa may see 


} 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1960, p. 718. 
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of the United States and of Africa share in the 
most profound of human aspirations. 

The American people have recently heard much 
about violence and the breakdown of governmental 
authority in the Congo. However, the most im- 
portant fact about the emergence of the new Afri- 
can countries has been that the turnover of author- 
ity occurred for the most part voluntarily and 
with a feeling of friendship and cooperation be- 
tween the old mother country and the former 
dependency. The difficulties in the Congo are in- 
deed important, but they are not typical. They 
should not obscure the even more important fact 
that most of the new African countries enjoy good 
relations with their former metropoles. 

The Africans are bringing new and individual 
problems onto the world stage. Partly formed in 
the Western image, they are zealous to express 
their African personality, and new patterns are 
bound to emerge from the clash of tribal heritage 
and modern technological society. There will be 
inevitable stresses and strains in the early months 
and years of the new nations, but from this we 
should not rush to conclude that their peoples are 
unready for independence. Yielding to the mani- 
fest desire for self-determination, the colonial 
powers have generally been executing an historic 
and honorable withdrawal. But although they 
leave behind a framework for progress, they also 
leave such problems as arbitrary political bound- 
aries and widespread illiteracy, which are reflected 
in the uncertainties and difficulties which beset the 
successor governments. 

Emerging on their own into the larger world, 
African leaders are very conscious of their nations’ 
very great needs for education and training and 
economic development. They are determined to 
tackle these problems with all possible speed and 
face the problem of telescoping into one genera- 
tion what we and other countries have done over 
thecenturies. They will not—and cannot—always 
wait for optimum conditions to start on projects 
and programs. And some of them will assert their 
independence by listening to all offers of assistance, 
whether from West or East. 

Africa has been bound to Europe by political, 
economic, and cultural ties. With the political 
tie severed there remains a broad, common rela- 
tionship which the Africans are now free to re- 
define and reshape. A strong element of mutual 
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interest will almost certainly remain between the 
Europeans and the Africans, and it is gratifying 
to find that the former metropoles are continuing 
voluntarily to commit substantial material and 
human resources to the further development of 
their erstwhile wards. But the new African na- 
tions quite naturally look beyond the old parochial 
relationship. They look to America hopefully, 
and from having played a negligible role in 
Africa we are now called on to respond to African 
aspirations in keeping with our relative affluence 
and position of leadership in the world. And 
Africa is now open to influences from the Commu- 
nist bloc, which is bidding skillfully for positions 
of strength in the continent. While unlikely any 
time soon to overtake the free world, the Commu- 
nist presence is certain to increase, even to the 
point where it could form a threat to the treasured 
independence of these newborn states. 

This may seem a troubling prospect, not made 
easier by the Africans’ adoption in some cases of 
policies of neutralism and nonalinement. But if 
neutralism, where adopted, reflects a wish to re- 
main aloof from East-West tensions, it does not 
necessarily mean indifference. The African na- 
tions prize their independence; they have a vested 
interest in freedom, and they are unlikely at the 
decisive moments to mistake the enemies for the 
friends of freedom. 

We are already in the midst of such a decisive 
moment in the troubled Congo, where the United 
Nations is carrying out an unprecedented emer- 
gency mission to restore order and open the way 
for the Congolese people to reconstitute and rein- 
vigorate their nation. Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold has taken counsel of the Africans and 
placed primary reliance on their armed forces in 
the difficult task of preventing bloodshed and dan- 
gerous conflict in the Congo. The great powers 
were called on to lend assistance to this extraor- 
dinary effort and to refrain from unilateral inter- 
vention. In compliance with the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolutions the Belgian forces were with- 
drawn, and the road ahead seemed clear for con- 
structive work. The Soviets, however, were busy 
sowing discord by threats and propaganda and 
finally by open intervention. In contrast the 
United States has from the first made clear its 
desire to keep the cold war out of Africa. 

The Africans joined in the clear verdict passed 
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on this dangerous new imperialistic adventure 
when the U.N. Assembly met in a special emer- 
gency session last month.? The Soviets had sought 
to override the U.N. and with it the wishes and the 
very great labors of the Africans, and in the As- 
sembly the line was clearly drawn. Overwhelm- 
ingly, and with the unanimous support of the 
African members, the Assembly supported the 
U.N. Congo operation, exposing and rejecting the 
Communist intervention. That support has with- 
stood the angry, frustrated rage of Mr. Khru- 
shchev, who very probably believed he could ma- 
nipulate the so-called neutralist sentiment to which 
he has given so much lipservice. 


American Aims and Activities in Africa 


I should like now to turn to American policy 
toward Africa—its aims and activities. Our gen- 
eral guide is the longstanding American belief in 
self-determination for peoples everywhere. In 
the remaining dependent areas of Africa we wel- 
come every step taken by the governing metro- 
poles to promote both a readiness for and a reali- 
zation of self-government. We strongly hope for 
fulfillment of the offer of France that the future 
of Algeria should be freely determined by the Al- 
gerian people. We believe that the former metro- 
poles can contribute much to the further develop- 
ment and progress of the newly independent states 
and are confident they will respect the new rela- 
tionships, freely entered into, which make this 
cooperation possible. We seek to strengthen the 
independence and stability of these African na- 
tions and to assist their endeavors to raise living 
standards in a healthy social and cultural en- 
vironment. We respect and welcome steps toward 
regional association in Africa, for economic plan- 
ning, and for the realization of such political 
goals as the avoidance of an arms race. We do 
not seek outright political commitment to our 
side; rather, we hope to reinforce an existing com- 
mitment to the free way of life. Finally, we sup- 
port the United Nations in its social, economic, 
and human rights programs as the proper arbiter 
of disputes and as the shield against aggression. 

To the realization of these objectives the United 
States brings a number of traditional and intimate 
ties with Africa. The free state of Liberia was 


® Tbid., Oct. 10, 1960, p. 583. 
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established with our help under President Mop. 
roe, whose name was commemorated in the naming 
of its capital, Monrovia. One-tenth of our citizens 
are of African descent, and the question of their 
status was fought out to an enlightened decision 
in our Civil War, although the promise of that 
decision has not yet been fully realized. Amer. 
men and _ selfless 
women, have helped many thousands of A fricang 
to discover and develop those capabilities of mind 
and heart now so much needed in the service of 
their countries. 

The official United States presence in Africa has 


ican missionaries, dedicated 





built up swiftly. We now maintain 20 American 
embassies, 10 consulates general, 8 consulates, 3 
branch offices, and 1 consular agency in Africa, | 
Until this August the Department of State had 


established a consulate or consulate general in 


each one of the new nations prior to their in- 
dependence, with the exception of Guinea, wher 
an unexpected situation arose. 

We have just acted to meet another kind of | 
problem in opening new Foreign Service posts, 
The four states of former French West Africa, 
known as the Entente states, and an equal number } 
of states of former French Equatorial Africa were 
wavering this spring on the question of inde- 
pendence. For a time it appeared that they 
would choose independence in two new entities, 


grouping four states each. Finally, however, they 
chose to emerge as eight separate nations. Now we 
had already established consulates in Abidjan and 
Brazzaville to serve each group of four states. 
When the eight states made their decisions and 
became independent individually, we raised these 
two offices to embassy status,‘ and our two consuls 
presented their credentials as Chargés d’A ffaires 


—~— 


promptly on the independence days which fol- | 
lowed one another in each of the eight capitals. 

This was in August. We have followed up a 
quickly as possible and have announced that we 
are establishing embassies very soon in the six 
other capitals. Deputy Under Secretary of State ) 
Loy Henderson, accompanied by a group of spe 
cialists from the Department of State, is visiting 
these capitals at the present time in order to ex: | 
pedite the opening of the new posts.°® 


‘ Thid., Aug. 15, 1960, p. 262, and Aug. 29, 1960, p. 350. 
® Ibid., Oct. 31, 1960, p. 702. 
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Other elements of our official program are ex- 
panding equally rapidly. ICA—the International 
Cooperation Administration—is now carrying out 
technical assistance programs in 14 African coun- 
tries, and we have sent or are sending ICA teams 
tosurvey the needs of 10 additional countries. 

USIS—the U.S. Information Service—now has 
a total of 31 offices in Africa and is also engaged 
inexpanding its African program. 

Our Mutual Security Program for Africa has 
increased from a total of some $63 million in 1957 
for economic and technical assistance to a total this 
year of some $225 million, of which $20 million is 
for the special program for tropical Africa and 
$100 million is specifically to meet emergency 
situations. This does not include the substantial 
assistance in the form of loans to Africa by the 
Development Loan Fund and the Export-Import 
Bank nor important quantities of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities used to alleviate hunger and 
distress. 

Our exchange program is growing every day. 
Missionary and philanthropic organizations have, 
as you know, long been active in exchange pro- 
grams in Africa, enjoying a certain advantage in 
that their operations have not raised government- 
to-government problems. Their work is vital and 
enjoys our active support. Alongside their efforts 
the U.S. Government has established an important 
series of exchange programs which has brought 
or is pledged to bring 873 Africans here for study 
and training in the present year and to send 653 
Americans to Africa. 


The Communist Challenge 


As I have indicated earlier, ours is not the only 
hew presence in the continent. The Communists 
are establishing a considerable diplomatic pres- 
ence—Soviet, satellite, and Red Chinese. They 
have made a number of impressive aid offers, and 
more are sure to follow. Radio Moscow and Radio 
Peiping appear to have unlimited funds for broad- 
casts to Africa over powerful stations, and they 
lead the international field in the number of hours 
they devote to that part of the world. The Soviets 
are especially active at this time in recruiting 
African students for the new Friendship Univer- 
sity, although already there are reports of dis- 
illusionment from some of those who have been 
exposed to this carefully controlled institution. 
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For the time being the Communist bloc is em- 
phasizing government-to-government relations, 
and Communist parties are not a major factor in 
Africa, But gradually they have begun to install 
a network of front groups which will, they hope, 
serve them as a fifth column in some eventual 
showdown. Through these elements, in coordina- 
tion with outside propaganda, they are playing 
heavily and with some success on anticolonial sen- 
timent, seeking to inflame it and turn it against 
us also. Posing as champions of the newly emerg- 
ing forces, they hope in fact to gain a sufficient 
foothold to take advantage of instabilities in the 
new states. 

We must not underestimate this effort. It will 
be relentless and alert. But neither should we 
despair of it. African leaders have shown by 
many signs that they are wary of political subver- 
sion and pressure tactics, whatever disguise these 
may put on. The lessons of Hungary and Tibet 
are not lost on them, however preoccupied they 
seem with their local problems. And I believe 
they credit us with not wanting to sweep Africa 
up in an iron grip. 


The U.S., the U.N., and Africa 


Our policy toward Africa takes account of the 
very special and hopeful role which the United 
Nations can play in the lives of new nations, creat- 
ing conditions for their economic growth and 
social advancement while minimizing the dangers 
from competition between the great powers. Four 
countries—Libya, Cameroun, Togo, and Somalia— 
have in fact been brought to independence through 
the U.N. and its trusteeship system. 

As you all know, President Eisenhower a month 
ago presented to the U.N. General Assembly a five- 
point program designed to advance these construc- 
tive purposes.® He called, first, for a pledge by 
all members of the United Nations to respect the 
right of the African peoples to choose their own 
way of life and to determine for themselves the 
course they will follow. He also called for meas- 
ures to avoid a wasteful and dangerous competi- 
tion in armaments in Africa. Thirdly, with re- 
spect to the Congo, he asked all nations to sup- 
port the U.N. effort for the security and rehabili- 
tation of that country and he pledged a substan- 


® Tbid., Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
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tial United States contribution to the $100-million 
emergency program proposed by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold. 

The fourth point of the President’s proposed 
program was a call to step up U.N. assistance for 
the long-term modernization program of the Afri- 
can countries. The President called for con- 
tributions permitting the U.N. Special Fund and 
the Expanded Technical Assistance Program to 
reach an annual goal of $100 million in 1961. 

But perhaps most important was the fifth and 
final point of this historic speech. In this Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called for an all-out U.N. effort 
to help African countries launch the educational 
programs that they will need to develop the many 
skills that will be required for their development 
programs. The United States is ready, the Presi- 
dent said, to contribute to an expanded program 
of educational assistance to Africa through the 
various U.N. organizations in accordance with the 
desires of the African nations themselves. 

In sum, this forward-looking program will call 
for increased efforts within the United Nations 
framework and thus for increased contributions 
from the member states of the United Nations. 
But we must be clear what these new efforts mean 
and what they do not mean. They mean that we, 
and hopefully all the other U.N. member coun- 
tries, will be increasing the U.N. investment in 
peace and progress in Africa. That will cost 
money, and some of it will have to come from the 
American taxpayer. 

At the same time the program does not mean 
that all that needs to be done will or can be done 
by the U.N. alone. What we ourselves can con- 
tribute to the U.N. is often limited by the willing- 
ness or ability of other countries to match our 
contributions. While vitally important, the U.N. 
social and economic programs in Africa will in 
the foreseeable future meet only a fraction of the 
immediate needs of that continent. 

The efforts, some of them very large, which the 
former metropolitan countries have put forth in 
Africa, must continue and must, if possible, be 
increased if the expectations of the African coun- 
tries are not to be grievously disappointed. That 
is one reason, among many other reasons, why we 
hope that relations between the new African coun- 
tries and their former metropoles will continue on 
a constructive, amicable, and mutually advan- 
tageous basis. 
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In addition there will be an important role thy 
the United States must play in its own right, mor. 
ing with diplomatic tact so as not to be misunde 
stood in our intentions, to respond on a bilatem 
basis to the challenges and opportunities which th: 
aspirations of those countries present to us as their 
friends. 

Such efforts also will cost money, and it is wel} 
to think of them in terms of an investment in fre. 
dom and peace. It would be misleading to think 
of them as self-serving investments that will pay 
us tangible dividends in terms either of money or 
of influence or even of gratitude. Our assistang 
to other nations, in Africa as elsewhere, is in- 
tended to further their advancement and their 
stability and so to help create the kind of world in| 
which we ourselves can prosper and can be secure | 





Conclusion 


I would say, therefore, that it requires a certain 
degree of farsightedness to recognize the advan-| 
tages of these policies to the United States. In, 
the short run there will be disappointments and 
misunderstandings and perhaps setbacks. We may 
be criticized even while we are giving help; ou} 
purposes may be called into question, and quite 
probably some of the recipients of our assistance! 
will feel that we are doing too little or doing it the} 
wrong way or at the wrong time—and perhap 
some of those criticisms will be justified. 

But we must have our eyes on the long term, 
on the kind of world that we wish to see emerge, 
on the African countries as they will be in the 
future. We see them as important members of 
the world community, as valued trading partners! 
as countries having their own dignity and sharing 
with us in the great aspirations of human rights 
freedom, and independence. As they get to knov’ 
us better and as we get to know them better, I am 
convinced that existing bonds of friendship wil 
be strengthened and new ones created which wil!’ 
be of benefit to future generations. For we at 
not just building for today and tomorrow; we ar | 
building with a view to posterity. 

In the history of the world the year 1960, whe 
so many new African countries have emerged t), 
freedom and independence, is likely to be weighel 
by future historians as a turning point. This i 
the time when we can set ourselves on the corret'+ 
course of friendship and the development of mu: 
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tual interests with the new countries, or it can 
be the point when our relations become lastingly 
beclouded and embittered. We have gotten off, I 
think, to a good start. With a fullhearted support 
for the United Nations actions in Africa, supple- 
mented by farsighted programs of our own, we 
can set our course toward a constructive future. 
But that future will not come cheap. It will re- 
quire exertions on our part, and some sacrifices, 
and a vast amount of patience and good will and 
perseverance and understanding. 


immigration Quotas Established 
for Mali, Nigeria, and Senegal 


White House press release dated October 27 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on October 27 issued a proclama- 
tion establishing annual immigration quotas of 100 
each for the Republic of Mali, the Federation of 
Nigeria, and the Republic of Senegal. 

The Federation of Nigeria, the former Colony 
and Protectorate of Nigeria, was granted inde- 
pendence by the Government of the United King- 
dom on October 1, 1960, and was extended de jure 
recognition by the United States on that date. 
The Republic of Mali and the Republic of Senegal, 
more recently members of the Federation of Mali, 
were formerly autonomous republics within the 
French Community known as the Soudanese Re- 
public and the Republic of Senegal. These two 
republics were individually extended de jure rec- 
ognition by the United States on September 24, 
1960. 


TEXT OF PROCLAMATION! 


IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


WHEREAS under the provisions of section 202(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, each independent coun- 


ry, self-governing dominion, mandated territory, and ter- 


ritory under the international trusteeship system of the 
United Nations, other than independent countries of 
North, Central, and South America, is entitled to be 
treated as a separate quota area when approved by the 
Secretary of State; and 

WHEREAS under the provisions of section 201(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the Secretary of State, 





* No. 3376; 25 Fed. Reg. 10387. 
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the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General, 
jointly, are required to determine the annual quota of 
any quota area established pursuant to the provisions of 
section 201(a) of the said Act, and to report to the 
President the quota of each quota area so determined; 
and 

WHEREAS under the provisions of section 202(e) of the 
said Act, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General, jointly, are required to 
revise the quotas, whenever necessary, to provide for any 
political changes requiring a change in the list of quota 
areas; and 

WHEREAS the Republic of Mali and the Republic of 
Senegal were extended de jure recognition by the United 
States on September 24, 1960; and 

WHEREAS the Federation of Nigeria, the former Colony 
and Protectorate of Nigeria, was granted independence by 
the Government of the United Kingdom on October 1, 
1960; and 

WueErEAs the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General have jointly determined 
and reported to me the immigration quotas hereinafter 
set forth: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the aforesaid Act 
of Congress, do hereby proclaim and make known that 
the annual quotas of the quota areas hereinafter desig- 
nated have been determined in accordance with the law 
to be, and shall be, as follows: 


Quota area Quota 
OTL ee ans ee adore aT ee PR 100 
SED ee sy rcs ee ee ee A 100 
a ae ae dh re ee eee een nee ae re 100 


The establishment of an immigration quota for any 
quota area is solely for the purpose of compliance with 
the pertinent provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act and is not to be considered as having any 
significance extraneous to such purpose. 

Proclamation No. 3298 of June 3, 1959, entitled ‘Im- 
migration Quotas,”? is amended by the addition of the 
immigration quotas established by this proclamation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-seventh 
day of October in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 


D ean Msn hour 


[SEAL] 


and eighty-fifth. 


By the President: 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Seerctary of State. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of July 6, 1959, p. 19. 
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U.S. Sends Greetings to Viet-Nam 
on Anniversary of Independence 


White House press release dated October 25 


The White House on October 25 made public the 
following message from President Eisenhower to 
Ngo Dinh Diem, President of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam. 


Ocroser 22, 1960 


Dear Mr. Presipentr: My countrymen and I are 
proud to convey our good wishes to you and to the 
citizens of Viet-Nam on the fifth anniversary of 
the birth of the Republic of Viet-Nam. 

We have watched the courage and daring with 
which you and the Vietnamese people attained 
independence in a situation so perilous that many 
thought it hopeless. We have admired the rapid- 
ity with which chaos yielded to order and progress 
replaced despair. 

During the years of your independence it has 
been refreshing for us to observe how clearly the 
Government and the citizens of Viet-Nam have 
faced the fact that the greatest danger to their 
independence was Communism. You and your 
countrymen have used your strength well in ac- 
cepting the double challenge of building your 
country and resisting Communist imperialism. 
In five short years since the founding of the Repub- 
lic, the Vietnamese people have developed their 
country in almost every sector. I was particularly 
impressed by one example. I am informed that 
last year over 1,200,000 Vietnamese children 
were able to go to elementary school; three times 
as many as were enrolled five years earlier. This 
is certainly a heartening development for Viet- 
Nam’s future. At the same time Viet-Nam’s abil- 
ity to defend itself from the Communists has 
grown immeasurably since its successful struggle 
to become an independent Republic. 

Viet-Nam’s very success as well as its potential 
wealth and its strategic location have led the Com- 
munists of Hanoi, goaded by the bitterness of their 
failure to enslave all Viet-Nam, to use increasing 
violence in their attempts to destroy your coun- 
try’s freedom. 


This grave threat, added to the strains and 
fatigues of the long struggle to achieve and 


strengthen independence, must be a burden that 
would cause moments of tension and concern in 
almost any human heart. Yet from long obser- 
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vation I sense how deeply the Vietnamese vali 
their country’s independence and strength and J 
know how well you used your boldness when you 
led your countrymen in winning it. I also knoy 
that your determination has been a vital factor 
in guarding that independence while steadily ad- 
vancing the economic development of your coun. 
try. I am confident that these same qualities of 
determination and boldhess will meet the renewed 
threat as well as the needs and desires of your 
countrymen for further progress on all fronts. 

Although the main responsibility for guarding 
that independence will always, as it has in the 
past, belong to the Vietnamese people and their 
government, I want to assure you that for so long 
as our strength can be useful, the United States 
will continue to assist Viet-Nam in the difficult yet 
hopeful struggle ahead. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. ErseEnnower 


GATT Contracting Parties Convene 
at Geneva for 17th Session 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 28 (press release 620) that delegations from 








eames 


44 countries which participate in the work of the | 


) 


Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) will convene at 
Geneva on October 31 for the 17th GATT session. 
A wide variety of problems which are of major 
importance for the future of international trade 
will confront the Contracting Parties. 

Charles W. Adair, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, will be chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation. George H. Becker, 
Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs, will serve as vice chairman 
and Frank P. Butler, chief of the Commercial Pol- 
icy and Treaties Division, Department of State, 
as assistant chairman. J. Allen Overton, Jr., Vice 
Chairman of the U.S. Tariff Commission, and 
Carl D. Corse, U.S. representative to the GATT 
Council of Representatives, will be the special 
advisers to the delegation. There will also be a 
number of advisers from the Departments of 
State, the Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, the 
Interior, and Labor. 

The GATT, as the basic instrument regulating 
commercial relations among the principal trading 
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nations of the free world, including the United 
States, is the cornerstone of U.S. commercial pol- 
ey. Its provisions are designed to reduce govern- 
mental interference with the flow of international 
trade. GATT sessions are held semiannually, in 
the spring and fall. The present 3-week session 
nuns concurrently with the GATT tariff negotia- 
tions conference ? which began in Geneva Septem- 
ber 1 of this year and is expected to continue well 
into next year. 

The importance of the GATT has been reflected 
by the steady increase in recent years of the num- 
ber of countries which participate in the work of 
the Contracting Parties. This trend is continuing, 
and at the 17th session applications for accession 
from Argentina, Ireland, and Nigeria will be 
considered. 

One of the principal objectives of the U.S. 
Government in all recent GATT sessions has been 
to secure the removal of restrictions against ex- 
ports from the dollar area. The U.S. delegation 
will seek at this session to achieve further progress 
in this respect, partly by means of informal bi- 
lateral discussions with other delegations and 
partly through the work of the Committee on Bal- 
ance of Payments Restrictions. This committee 
holds several series of consultations each year with 
those countries which still maintain quantitative 
import restrictions for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing their monetary reserves. The work of the 
committee has been an important influence leading 
to the reduction of such restrictions, particularly 
against exports from the dollar area. Consulta- 
tions are being held before and during the 17th 
session with Denmark, Norway, Finland, Japan, 
New Zealand, Ceylon, Pakistan, and Israel. 

There will be further discussion at the session 
of the relationship to the GATT of the convention 
establishing the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), which has been ratified by Austria, Den- 
mark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. At the last session of 
the Contracting Parties in May of this year,’ the 
spokesman of the “Seven” emphasized that the 
Stockholm Convention had been drawn up with 


—_—_—_—_— 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1960, p. 453. 
* Ibid., June 27, 1960, p. 1033 
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the intention not only of freeing their trade with 
one another but also of providing increased op- 
portunities for trade with the rest of the world. 

A report on recent developments within the 
European Economic Community (EEC) will be 
made to the Contracting Parties at the 17th ses- 
sion by a spokesman for the Community. The 
Community, popularly known as the Common 
Market, is composed of Belgium, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, France, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands. 

The relationship to the GATT of another im- 
portant regional market grouping, the Latin 
American Free Trade Area, will also be discussed 
at the present session. This free-trade area was 
established by the Treaty of Montevideo, signed on 
February 18, 1960, by representatives of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay. 


President Concurs in Tariff Findings 
on Bicycles and Dried Figs 
White House press release dated October 10 


The President has concurred with the U.S. 
Tariff Commission’s recent findings that no formal 
investigation should be instituted at this time to 
determine whether the tariff should be reduced on 
imports of bicycles and dried figs. The President 
found, with the Tariff Commission, that there is 
not sufficient reason at this time to reopen the 
escape-clause actions of several previous years 
which resulted in increases in the tariffs on these 
items. The President’s decision means that the 
increased rates of duty previously established as 
the result of escape-clause actions will continue to 
apply without reduction or other modification. 

The President’s action was taken after consulta- 
tion with the Trade Policy Committee. The Tariff 
Commission studies were made pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order 10401, which requires the periodic 
review of affirmative actions taken under the escape 
clause. The Commission’s fourth report on the 
1955 bicycle tariff increase and its seventh report 
on the 1952 duty increase on dried figs were sub- 
mitted to the President on August 18, 1960, and 
August 30, 1960, respectively. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





The Question of Disarmament 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
UWS. Representative to the General Assembly? 


For nearly 15 years the United States, in nego- 
tiation with other major military powers of the 
world, has sought agreed and reliable disarma- 
ment. We have pursued that goal in the face of 
obstacles and setbacks which often seemed insur- 
mountable. The greatest difficulties have stemmed, 
not from scientific or technical reasons or from 
military or economic reasons, but from a very deep- 
lying difference in purposes between the Soviet 
Union and the other nations, including the United 
States, and, arising from that gulf in purpose, an 
equally deep distrust. 

We have known that the distrust could not be 
dissipated quickly or by magic. We have known 
that, as long as the mistrust continued, an agree- 
ment to disarm would be correspondingly difficult 
to achieve. 

Yet we have persisted, and we will continue to 
persist, because we know what is at stake for man- 
kind. Indeed, just last month President Eisen- 
hower presented specific disarmament proposals 
to the General Assembly.” 

When the First Committee began its debate on 
disarmament last year,’ the United States noted 
certain positive developments in this field. These 
gave us hope that the year ahead would bring 
some progress toward fulfillment of the universal 
desire for a world without armaments. But if 
ever there has been a discouraging and frustrating 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Oct. 
19 (U.S. delegation press release 3543; as-delivered text). 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 

° Por background, see ibid., Nov. 2, 1959, p. 615, and Nov. 


23, 1959, p. 765. 
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year in the disarmament field, it has been the year 
since the General Assembly last considered this 
subject. 

On March 15, 1960, the new Ten-Nation Dis- 
armament Committee, which had been agreed to by 
the Soviet Union and the Allied Powers, met in 
Geneva.* The hopes which had been voiced in the 
General Assembly last year were largely centered 
on those 10-nation talks, for these talks were the 
first in 214 years—since the Soviet Union began 
its boycott of the Disarmament. Commission Sub- 
committee in November 1957. We had as our 
objective, as the new talks began, the fulfillment of 
the General Assembly resolution of November 
1959 ° calling for “measures leading towards the 
goal of general and complete disarmament under 
effective international control [to] be worked out 
in detail and agreed upon in the shortest possible 
time.” 

At the very outset of the talks the five Allied 
nations submitted proposals directed toward that 
goal. The Soviet Union, however, insisted that 
only its own declaration was consistent with the 
goal of general and complete disarmament. 

On June 2 the Soviet Union submitted a further 
proposal. At the very next meeting, we made 
clear our interest in discussing this new Soviet 
paper.” The United States representative, Mr. 


[Fredrick M.] Eaton, sought clarification of sev- 


*For background, see ibid., Apr. 4, 1960, p. 511. 

° For text, see ibid., Noy. 28, 1959, p. 766. 

° For text, see U.N. doc. A/4374/Rev. 1. 

* For text of a U.S. note of June 7 to the U.S.S.R., seé 
BULLETIN of June 27, 1960, p. 1018. 
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eral points. He then flew back to Washington for 
important consultations, and in talking to Mr. 
[Valerian A.] Zorin before he left, he stressed that 
he was making the trip in order to accelerate the 


negotiations. 


Soviet Bloc Walkout 

On the very morning of his return, June 27, Mr. 
Eaton told Mr. Zorin that he had come back from 
Washington with new United States proposals, 
which would be submitted shortly. 

The 10-nation meeting which followed that day, 

June 27, 1960, will certainly be regarded by his- 
torians as one of the most extraordinary meetings 
in the history of disarmament and as one of the 
most regrettable in the history of international 
‘negotiations. Under the rule of rotating chair- 
manship, the Polish representative was in the 
chair. He recognized each of his Soviet bloc col- 
leagues in turn, beginning with the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union. And from these five 
Soviet bloc representatives there came a series of 
speeches, all bitterly attacking the Allied nations. 
But when the Allied representatives who had pre- 
viously asked to speak sought to be recognized, 
the Polish presiding officer arbitrarily refused 
even to allow them to speak—a flagrant breach of 
parliamentary procedure, to say nothing of com- 
mon courtesy. He then announced, like a bolt 
from the blue, that the talks were at an end. 

At that point the five Soviet bloc representa- 
tives—almost in unison—snapped shut their port- 
folios, rose from the table, and marched out. It 
was as precise as a military drill. 

If the purpose of the Soviet Union was to pre- 
vent the submission of the new Western proposals, 
that purpose failed. The representative of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. [David] Ormsby-Gore, 
who is sitting to my right now, took the chair 

The United States 
proposals, 


under the rule of rotation. 
representative then submitted 
which included a number of changes designed to 
By then, of 


our 


narrow the area of disagreement.* 





* For text of the U.S. proposals, together with a Depart- 
ment statement and an exchange of communications be- 
tween the U.S. and Soviet Governments regarding the 
termination of the Conference, see ibid., July 18, 1960, 
D. 88. For text of a report made to the Secretary of State 
by the U.S, delegation to the Conference of the Ten-Nation 
Committee on Disarmament, see ibid., Aug. 22, 1960, p. 267. 
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course, the Soviet representative was safely out 
of the committee room and had avoided the neces- 
sity of negotiating on our proposals which were 
then on the table. 

On July 2 the United States made an appeal 
to the Soviet Union to resume negotiations. The 
Soviet response was negative. 


Disarmament Commission Meets 

We then requested a meeting of the Disarma- 
ment Commission, which embraces the entire mem- 
bership of the United Nations.® The Soviet Union 
threatened to stay away from such a meeting but 
finally came when it became clear that all the 
other members would be there. And there, on 
August 16, we laid the record before the Com- 
mission so that all could see why the 10-nation 
committee, so recently formed, had met such an 
early and sudden failure."® 

But we were not content with reviewing the past. 
We called for the resumption of negotiations, and 
we made new and important proposals to remove 
large quantities of fissionable material from weap- 
ons stockpiles and convert them to peaceful uses. 
The Soviet Union immediately rebuffed these pro- 
posals, but they—and, indeed, all the proposals we 
have made since the 10-nation committee met—are 
still on the table, waiting for constructive atten- 
tion from the Soviet Union. 








The Situation Today 

That is the situation in which we find ourselves 
today, as this debate on disarmament has opened. 
We hope that this debate, in which all members 
of the United Nations can express their views, 
will lead to an early resumption of disarmament 
negotiations among the powers principally con- 
cerned and will help to give the necessary 
guidance to the negotiators. And above all we 
profoundly hope that the day of threats and of 
table pounding is over and that the day of nego- 
tiations will soon arrive. 

I can assure the committee that the United States 
was ready to continue negotiations on June 27, 
when the Soviet Union and its allies walked out of 
the 10-nation committee; we were ready to con- 
tinue on August 16, when the Disarmament Com- 
mission met; we are ready to continue today. The 


® Tbid., Aug. 15, 1960, p. 253. 
* For background, see ibid., Sept. 5, 1960, p. 376. 
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only way we can make real progress on disarma- 
ment is to return to the negotiating table. 

With this hope in mind, the United States wishes 
to set forth once again the basic principles and con- 
siderations which will continue to guide it in fur- 
ther discussion of disarmament. And we hope 
thereby to correct some of the misapprehensions 
which might have been caused by the statement we 
heard from the representative of the Soviet Union 
this morning. 

The United States recognizes that it has a large 
measure of responsibility, as one of the major 
military powers, for working constructively and 
creatively toward disarmament. The United 
States maintains its armaments and armed forces 
for one purpose alone: to avoid war by deterring 
aggression. We do not maintain our arms because 
we have designs on the territory or the wealth or 
the political independence of others; we do not 
maintain our arms to keep munitions makers 
happy or to keep unemployment low. We keep 
them only in order to convince potential aggres- 
sors that resort to force would be an unprofitable 
venture. Our record on this score speaks for itself. 

Nevertheless, the United States is convinced, as 
I feel all others in this committee are convinced, 
that national cannot provide 
the final answer to keeping world peace. The 
present high level of armaments absorbs resources, 
material and human alike, which should be de- 
voted to hospitals and schools and roads and other 


strong arsenals 


civilizing purposes. Ever more compact, higher 
powered, higher speed, and more destructive 
weapons contribute to rising instability and rising 
tension. The expanding pace of technological de- 
velopments can result in unpredictable and erratic 
breakthroughs, and shifts in the precarious mili- 
tary balance could induce an aggressor to wage 
war when possessed of a temporary advantage. 
Unless checked, the unrestrained spread of ca- 
pability to make weapons of vast destructive power 
will further complicate the problems of disarma- 
ment and of keeping peace. Mathematical possi- 
bilities of war by accident or by miscalculation 
will become progressively greater. In short, high 
levels of armament, although in themselves the 
results, not the original causes, of political con- 
flicts, become as well the cause of further tensions. 
These are some of the dangers which make us 
conclude that early progress in bringing about 
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balanced and verified disarmament is essential {) 
our security and the security of all nations. 

But disarmament is a difficult problem, and 
cannot be resolved by slogans. Disarmament can- 
not be accomplished by passing resolutions or by 
agreeing on language which ignores or conceals 
basic Patient and probably prolonged} 
negotiations alone can point the way. But we ms 
press on because the question of disarmament may 
well be one of life or death. 


issues. 


Tripartite Draft Resolution 


The United States has joined with two of ow 
allied negotiating partners, Italy and the United 
Kingdom, in submitting a draft resolution ™ de-| 
signed to lead to general and complete disarma- 
ment under international control. I use those 





words advisedly since they were the words verba- | 
tim in the resolution which was passed by this| 


Assembly last fall. 

Let me say in passing that this committee, the 
Political Committee of the General Assembly, is 
an important deliberative forum. Contrary to 
some comments or implications which we have 
heard in the Assembly in recent weeks, it is by 
no means a contemptible forum. No one coun- 
try can dominate it, and no country can ignore it. 
Over the years it has hammered out historic reso- 
lutions on many subjects, including that of dis- 
armament, and in some of those resolutions, in 


better days, the Soviet Union has joined in co-, 


sponsorship with the rest of us. We present our 
resolution to this committee with great respect 
both for the committee itself and for the repre- 
sentatives in it. We will not walk out of this 
committee under any circumstances, and we will 
not be intimidated by any threats on the part of 
any other delegation to do so. We hope also that 
the protracted struggle of the Soviet bloc yester- 
day against consideration of all disarmament items 
together was not a preliminary step toward walk- 
ing out of this committee, as Chairman Khrv- 
shchev said might be done. 


What Are Our Goals? 


I shall not try to explain every phrase and line 
of our joint draft resolution. But I shall try to 
set forth the basic principles of disarmament to 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 250. 
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which the United States adheres, principles 
to which this draft resolution seeks to give 
expression. 

What are our goals? That must be the first ques- 
tion. In paragraph 2 of the draft resolution we 
have described the final goals which we believe a 
program of disarmament must seek to achieve. I 
commend that part of the resolution to the atten- 
tion of the committee. It shows clearly that we 
wish and intend, under honest, balanced, and in- 
spected agreements, to travel the road of genuine 
disarmament all the way to the end. 

Now, we seek the reduction of national forces 
and armaments to levels required only for internal 
security and for the provision of contingents to a 
peace force within the United Nations; we seek the 
elimination of delivery systems of weapons of mass 
destruction ; we seek the elimination of all weapons 
of mass destruction—nuclear, chemical, and bac- 
teriological; we seek the use of outer space for 
peaceful purposes only; we seek the establishment 
of effective means for verification; we seek a se- 
cure, free, and open world in which all peoples are 
protected from surprise attack or from the out- 
break of war by miscalculation. 

I am sure that a careful examination of these 
goals will show that there is no cant, no selfish ob- 
jectives, no hypocrisy in them. It will show that 
we propose to achieve a world which I am sure all 
peoples truly desire—a world, in the words of the 
resolution, which is “secure, free and open.” 

Over 2 years ago, on August 13, 1958, President 
Eisenhower said to the General Assembly on this 
point : 12 


This world of individual nations is not going to be con- 
trolled by any one power or group of powers. This world 
is not going to be committed to any one ideology. 

Please believe me when I say that the dream of world 
domination by one power or of world conformity is an im- 
possible dream. 

The nature of today’s weapons, the nature of modern 
communications, and the widening circle of new nations 
make it plain that we must, in the end, be a world com- 
munity of open societies. 

* And the concept of the open society is the ultimate key 
to a system of arms control we all can trust. 


That is still the belief and the philosophy of the 
United States, and all our ideas and hopes for 
disarmament are in harmony with it. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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Basic Guiding Principles 

There are certain basic principles which must 
guide us if we are to reach these goals. There are 
certain basic rules which both experience and logic 
impress upon us inescapably. These we have set 
forth in paragraph 3 of the tripartite resolution. 
I can sum them up in three simple propositions, 
to which any workable disarmament program 
must conform. And I believe that the committee 
will readily recognize the similarity between these 
three principles and most of those enunciated by 
the Soviet representative this morning. 

Firstly, it should be fairly balanced between the 
two sides, giving neither a significant military ad- 
vantage. We should go further than that and say 
it should be fairly balanced between nations, giv- 
ing no one a significant military advantage. 

Secondly, it should have adequate inspection 
and verification, thus assuring each side that the 
other side is keeping its promises. 

Thirdly, it should proceed step by step, building 
confidence as it goes, so that more and more far- 
reaching proposals may be put into effect. 

Let us take up these propositions in order. 


Balance an Obvious Requirement 

First of all, balance is an obvious requirement. 
We could not accept a disarmament program un- 
balanced in favor of the Soviet Union any more 
than they could accept one unbalanced in our 
favor. And we do not ask for this nor shall we. 

The reasons for this are obvious. Whatever may 
be the views of the U.S.S.R., for our part we do 
see in Soviet history a history of the use of over- 
whelming armed might—or the threat of its use— 
to impose the Soviet system. on others beyond its 
borders. We have been given no reason, particu- 
larly of late, to believe that the Soviet Union 
would refrain from using a military advantage, 
arising from an unbalanced disarmament program, 
in order to pursue its aims of further expansion. 
We are determined that no weakness on our part 
shall arise to tempt anyone to destroy, either by 
force or by the threat of force, the independence or 
territorial integrity of another nation or the free- 
dom of another people. There must be no room 
for doubt about that. We will not sign any agree- 
ment which would lead to such a result. 

In 1945 the great World War against Hitler and 
his partners in aggression ended in victory—a vic- 
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tory for the Soviet Union as well as for the many 
other nations who had borne the battle and who, 
even at that time, were proud to call themselves 
the United Nations. When the shooting ended, 
the United States had over 12 million men under 
arms and the Soviet Union had approximately the 
same number. 

Three years later, in 1948, the United States 
had only 1.4 million men under arms. The Soviet 
Union, by its own records, had twice that number. 
During those 3 years the Communist empire ex- 
panded into much of eastern Europe, and we 
would delude ourselves if we believe this was 
totally by the free choice of these countries. It 
was not until 1950, when a Soviet-supported mili- 
tary aggression suddenly struck the Republic of 
Korea, that, for the first time since World War 
IT, the United States began to rearm rather than 
let additional independent nations be overwhelmed 
by aggression. 

From that history it should be clear why we 
insist upon a disarmament program which is not 
one-sided, which is not out of balance. I ask this 
committee to contemplate what the results would 
mean to them if the United States did not do so. 


Adequate Inspection and Control 


The second principle which is essential to dis- 
armament is the establishment of adequate inter- 
national inspection and control—to verify that 
what is promised is actually performed and that 
no secret steps are subsequently taken to alter the 
situation. 

Now, despite what we have heard over the last 
few days, we know that the implementation of this 
principle might cause difficulty for the Soviet 
Union, incurs no internal or external censorship 
words “inspection and control,” and we are 
pleased to see that its latest proposal includes 
more recognition of the necessity of controls than 
any previous Soviet offer. 
than frank if I did not say that we are yet to be 
convinced that the U.S.S.R. will accept really 
effective controls. We have discovered that these 
words apparently mean different things when they 
are spoken by the United States and its Western 
partners as opposed to when they are spoken by 
the Soviet Union and its partners. This can only 
be tested in concrete negotiations, and our experi- 
ence so far has not led us to be optimistic. 

It is perhaps understandable that the United 
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States and other democratic countries are mor 
willing to submit themselves to international jp. 
spection and control than is the U.S.S.R. Our 
is an essentially open society, a country wher 
both our own people and visitors from abroad are 
free to come and go, at least on a reciprocal basis, 
to visit where they wish and to see us as we are~ } 
good, bad, or indifferent. The press, including | 
reporters from abroad and even from the Soviet 
Union, incurs no internal or external censorship | 
and can report as freely and as critically as the | 
individual reporter wishes. Our military policies, | 
plans, and budgets are debated, extensively and in 
public, in Congress, and the press. These con- | 
ditions are a rooted part of our way of life and 
are safeguarded by our Constitution and our laws, 

On the other hand, a large part of the world is 
composed of essentially closed societies. There 
huge areas are sealed off from foreign eyes, and 
the movements both of citizens and of foreign 
visitors are restricted and closely controlled every- 
where. The press is under rigid state direction. 
The size of the armed forces, military budgets, 
economic data, and many other facets of life are 
state secrets. Borders with the rest of Europe are 
barbed wired, mined, depopulated, and rigidly 
under military control, not only so that no one 
else may come in but so that their citizens may 
not leave. In spite of some small, encouraging 
signs in the last few years, some relaxation of the 
restrictions which have been agreed upon, there is 
still a pall of secrecy over these lands. In suchan , 
environment military preparations can be carried 
on with little fear of exposure. 

So it is not hard to understand why the idea of 
international inspection causes more difficulty for 
the leaders of such closed societies than it does for 
us and for many others in this room. But we can- 
not dispense with controls or cut corners on them 
simply because it is difficult. On the contrary, 
neither experience nor logic justifies any confi- 
dence in agreements which cannot be verified. 
Secrecy is a great breeding ground of fear and 
suspicion—one of the greatest single obstacles to 
progress on disarmament. 

I am quite sure that before long we will find 4 
denial of this coming from our colleague of the 
Soviet Union and from others allied with his coun- 
try. He has said, as his colleagues have said many 
times, “We will accept any control you want if you 
will first agree to our disarmament program.” 
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But when we go from words to actual details, this 
apparent willingness is less visible. 

As I indicated in the plenary the other day, I 
speak not from theory but from experience. 
Nearly 2 years ago negotiations for an end to 
nuclear tests under effective international control 
began in Geneva between the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R.% Until my 
appointment here for this session of the General 
Assembly, I represented the United States 
throughout these talks. There were two aspects 
to this negotiation—first to agree on what was to 
be stopped, and second to agree on a system of 
control and inspection. As Mr. Ormsby-Gore can 
attest, it did not take an unusually long time to 
agree on What should be done. But we have been 
seeking agreement on an effective inspection of 
what should be done ever since, even though Mr. 
Khrushchev stated '* that he was ready to accept 
controls—this was in April 1959—which would 
guarantee strict observance of the agreement. 

The negotiations on nuclear testing would have 
been successfully concluded months ago if the 
US.S.R. had been willing to accept the inspection 
measures which are clearly and unmistakably 
necessary if we are to know that nuclear tests have 
ended, because we cannot afford to speculate, we 
cannot afford to guess, we cannot afford merely to 
hope. So this is the actual experience of one such 
negotiation. 

Let it be understood that I am not—nor would 
Tever—claim that this negotiation has been a fail- 
ure. It has already been said here in this room 
that it got further than most negotiations in the 
field of disarmament so far. But the rock on 
which it still may founder is the question of what 
we mean when we say “effective international con- 
trol,” and as I said previously, there seems to be a 
different interpretation as to what those words 
mean, 

The Soviet Union may also charge, as it has 
charged many times in Geneva, that the United 
States wants control for the sake of control only 
ar control for espionage. The United States does 
hot want control for its own sake. We do not ask 
for control for espionage purposes. We have 
placed adequate safeguards against that possi- 
sapbidanascat 

“For an article by William J. Gehron on “Geneva 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests,” see ibid., Sept. 26, 1960, p. 482. 

“Ibid., May 18, 1959, p. 705. 
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bility m our proposals both in Geneva and 
elsewhere. 

The United States does not ask and has never 
asked the Soviet Union to accept a single measure 
of inspection that we ourselves are not prepared 
to accept. We have never suggested one measure 
of control in the territory of the U.S.S.R. which 
we are not fully prepared to establish in our own 
territory. But we do insist that we have sufficient 
control so that we will all know that inside the 
box labeled “disarmament” we will actually find 
disarmament—and not, perhaps, a device to de- 
ceive and thus to overpower us. 

On these two elements, Mr. Chairman—a fair 
balance and adequate inspection—depends the pos- 
sibility of any disarmament agreement. A disarm- 
ament agreement which did not satisfy these two 
conditions would not promote peace. It would 
leave people nervous, suspicious, frightened, and 
would thus increase the danger of war, if for no 
other reason than by miscalculation or inadver- 
tence. 


Step-by-Step Progress 

Finally, I come to the last of the three prin- 
ciples: that progress toward general and complete 
disarmament can most effectively be made step by 
step. Last year the Assembly expressed its hope 
that “measures leading towards .. . general and 
complete disarmament under effective interna- 
tional control will be worked out in detail and 
agreed upon in the shortest possible time.” We 
adhere to this. And any Soviet remarks to the 
effect that this is inadequate because that language 
appears in the tripartite resolution which has been 
placed before you merely negate the words and 
principles which they themselves supported last 
year. 

The U.S.S.R. has sought during the past year to 
convince others that only the U.S.S.R. believes in 
general disarmament. That, of course, is pure fic- 
tion. The United States has been and is prepared 
to go as far and as fast toward full disarmament 
under proper verification and control as any other 
country. We reaffirm this position today. We 
want to proceed toward real and total disarma- 
ment as rapidly as possible. The question is what 
path is most likely to get us there. As Ambassador 
[Henry Cabot] Lodge said last year:** We are 


*® Thid., Nov. 2, 1959, p. 615. 
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ready to take small steps; we are ready to take 
large steps; but they must be real steps. 

There are now two general draft resolutions on 
disarmament before this committee: One is pre- 
sented by the U.S.S.R.,% the other by Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. They 
share many similarities, but they differ in many 
important respects. ‘The essential question is 
which of these proposals is more likely to bring 
about the goal of full and balanced disarmament. 
In other words, which steps are the real steps? 

I submit that the Soviet draft resolution is in- 
tended to forestall rather than promote real dis- 
armament. Aside from other deficiencies, on 
which I reserve the right to speak later, it puts two 
fundamental obstacles in the way of real disarma- 
ment negotiations. First, it insists on a reorgan- 
ization of the Secretariat and of the Security 
Council, intended solely to break down the admin- 
istrative machinery of the United Nations and to 
cripple further the primary organ of the United 
Nations for the preservation of peace and secu- 
rity—an organization which I, for one, regretted 
to hear characterized as a “spittoon” the other day. 
Members will readily recognize that such steps 
would critically impair the ability of the United 
Nations to prevent or deter an aggression either 
in an armed world, a partially disarmed world, or 
a completely disarmed world. Second, it insists 
that progress toward disarmament must be made 
only through a single treaty in which all disarma- 
ment measures are to be laid out for all time. I 
submit that these are serious impediments to the 
prospects of achieving the objective unanimously 
approved by the Assembly last year—that of early 
agreement, én detail, on measures leading toward 
general and complete disarmament under effective 





international control. 

There are a few frank words that must be said 
about how the U.S.S.R. uses the term “general and 
complete disarmament.” This phrase, as used by 
the Soviet Union, means that nothing in the field of 
disarmament can be done until everything can be 
done. “General and complete disarmament” has 
become a slogan to be manipulated for propaganda 
warfare, and, as such, it is becoming itself an ob- 
stacle to any true progress in disarmament. 

It does not take much reflection on the state of 


*° U.N. doe. A/C.1/L.249. 
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world relations, on the behavior of Mr. Khm. 
shchev in the General Assembly, or on the frame 
of mind in which our decision to discuss disarma. 
ment in the First Committee is characterized a; 
having brought “peace closer to catastrophe” to 
realize that the negotiation of such a single agree. | 
ment covering all disarmament would be a proces } 
so long and arduous as to delay for many, many 
months, and perhaps years, the immediate and 
concrete steps that we should take now. 
We do not agree with the position that no steps 
toward general and complete disarmament can be 
agreed upon and implemented until all of the vast 
complexities and technical problems of complete 
disarmament for all the world’s nations have been 
worked out. We do not believe that a start toward 
the elimination of armaments brooks this kind of 





delay. 


Realistic Path to Disarmament 

In our view, the first purpose of negotiations 
should be to isolate and identify those areas, 
whether broad or limited in nature, in which agree- 
ment and action now can clearly serve the interests 
of both sides, and which will lead toward the goal 
we have all set, we have all agreed upon. Even 
limited agreements will serve as pilot projects for 
more ambitious efforts to follow. This, we believe, 
is the realistic path to disarmament. The Soviet 
Union itself has supported this approach in the 
past. We see no reason why they should not do 
so again. For example, the Soviet Union did not 
take the position that nothing could be done about 
the cessation of nuclear tests until the whole proc- 
ess of general and complete disarmament had been 
worked out. Had the Soviet Union taken this po- 
sition, negotiations in Geneva on nuclear testing, 
which have registered appreciable progress, even 
though we all agree that it is not part of the hard 
core of disarmament, would never even have 
begun. 

This desire for earliest possible 
specific measures of arms control 
ment underlies the proposals presented by the 
Western Powers in Geneva on March 16 and by 
the United States on June 27, the day on which 
the negotiating table was abandoned. 

Let me review concretely the most important 
measures which the United States believes can be 
taken in the very first stage of the disarmament 
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process. These measures represent realistic ob- 
jectives for early agreement. They need not wait 
for new scientific breakthroughs. They would be 
equitable in their effect upon the military positions 
of both sides. They would halt the further 
growth in weapons stocks and begin the process of 
their reduction. Risks of surprise attack and war 
by mischance would be reduced. These measures, 
if successfully carried out, would increase confi- 
dence, break the disarmament impasse, and speed 
progress toward total disarmament. Is this some- 
thing tobe ignored? Let us take them one by one. 


Nuclear Disarmament 

First, nuclear disarmament: We propose that 
nuclear disarmament start promptly. To this end 
we propose to the U.S.S.R. that all production of 
fissionable materials for use in weapons be stopped 
and that, as an initial step, we each transfer over 
30,000 kilograms, or over 30 tons, of highly en- 
riched weapons-grade uranium from weapons 
stockpiles to peaceful purposes. I recall that in 
the debate in the plenary Assembly the Rumanian 
representative, who apparently does not know too 
much about nuclear weapons, called this an insig- 
nificant offer. In fact, it is an offer of the greatest 
magnitude. 

The United States is proposing, in this offer, to 
stop producing fissionable materials for weapons 
uses entirely and to remove immediately from its 
weapons stockpile explosives with a destructive 
force of over 1,000 times that of all the high explo- 
sive bombs used by all of the powers during all of 
the Second World War. In so doing we would be 
removing from our arsenals more explosive mate- 
rials than have been used by all mankind in all 
wars in all of history. We would also be removy- 
ing a significant amount of explosive force meas- 
ured in current quantities of military power, and 
we ask in return only that the U.S.S.R. do the 
same and that these steps be verified by impartial 
machinery, 

Acceptance of this offer would mean an imme- 
diate and sizable reduction in the nuclear threat. 
It would be a real and practical measure of dis- 
armament. We made this proposal last summer ; 
we reiterate it now. If this proposal were ac- 
cepted, it would be the largest disarmament meas- 
ure ever carried out in history. We are prepared 
to undertake this major disarmament step now 
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without making it contingent on any other dis- 
armament proposals. Here is disarmament that 
san be started now, while we work toward agree- 
ment on other measures. 

If, however, the U.S.S.R. is unprepared to ac- 
cept a complete shutdown of its uranium and plu- 
tonium production centers, as we are ready to do, 
we have still another offer. We are also prepared 
to shut our plants down one by one, under inter- 
national inspection, on a reciprocal basis. We are 
prepared to do this now—with no delay. This is 
another measure—not as far-reaching as the first 
but still highly important—which we are prepared 
to take if the U.S.S.R. will do likewise. 

We have also proposed the convening of a group 
of experts to study the problem of verifying the 
complete elimination of nuclear weapons. This 
proposal, which was first put forward in the 
United Kingdom, I believe, finds its expression 
in a resolution before us today.7 This step would 
require a major scientific breakthrough, and we 
should get our best minds to work on it without 
delay. We are ready to do this now too, because 
I believe all those present in this room will recog- 
nize that one of the major obstacles to nuclear 
disarmament has been the fact that past produc- 
tion may not readily be detected. 


Preventing Military Development of Outer Space 


Next is outer space: One of the most important 
and challenging opportunities the world has be- 
fore it is to prevent the development of outer 
space for military uses. 

Fifteen years ago the world had an opportunity 
to prevent the development of atomic power for 
military purposes, when the United States, which 
was then the sole possessor of atomic power, pro- 
posed that all atomic energy be placed under full 
international control. We all know of the rejec- 
tion of that offer by the Soviet Union. If the 
Soviet Union had accepted it, how different the 
world might be today. Let not the same comment 
be made about outer space 10 years from now. 
Barriers to agreement in this field are lower today 
than they will ever be again. 

We therefore reiterate the important outer space 
proposals made before the General Assembly on 
September 22 by President Eisenhower. He pro- 
posed that: 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.251. 
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First, we agree that celestial bodies are not sub- 
ject to national appropriation by any claims of 
sovereignty. 

Second, we agree that the nations of the world 
shall not engage in warlike activities on these 
bodies. 

Third, we agree, subject to appropriate verifi- 
cation, that no nation will put into orbit or station 
in outer space weapons of mass destruction. 

Fourth, we agree that all launchings of space- 
craft should be inspected in advance by the United 
Nations. 

My listeners will of course have detected some 
similarity between these points and some points 
that were made this morning by our Soviet 
colleague. 

The disarmament of outer space will be vastly 
complicated if we permit delays. Over 3 years ago 
the United States proposed—in this same room— 
that we bring the testing of such objects as earth 
satellites, intercontinental missiles, long-range un- 
manned weapons, and space platforms under inter- 
national inspection and participation.” Nothing 
has happened, and time is running out. Every day 
we read of new achievements in space. If we do 
not move boldly and quickly, our successors in 
these debates will be preoccupied not only with the 
weapons existing today but with bombardment 
satellites and fleets of military space vehicles. 


Reducing Danger of Surprise Attack 

Next, surprise attack: The danger of surprise 
attack, as we all recognize, is one of the great 
causes of current tensions. Even if there were no 
disarmament at all, any steps to reduce this dan- 
ger would immeasurably increase the security of us 
all—which, after all, is the goal of disarmament. 

In order to reduce the dangers of surprise at- 
tack or war by miscalculation, we propose a num- 
ber of measures: 

First, we propose the establishment of zones 
of aerial and ground inspection in agreed regions, 
including areas in the United States and in the 
Soviet. Union. 

Second, we propose that observers be exchanged 
at agreed military installations, including missile 


*For statements made by Ambassador Lodge in Com- 
mittee I on Jan. 14 and 25, 1957, and text of a U.S. memo- 
randum circulated on Jan. 12, see BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 


1957, p. 225. 
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and air bases at home and overseas, to insure thy 
surprise attack preparations are not underway, 

Third, we propose that prior notification } 
given tothe United Nations of all proposed launch. 
ings of space vehicles and missiles and—and this 
is significant—of their planned tracks. 

Fourth, we propose the establishment of , 
United Nations verification body to be availabk 
to any nation which seeks to prove its own peace. 
ful intention in times of crisis and to set at reg 
the anxieties of other nations. 

Here again, we are prepared to go ahead with- 
out conditioning it on other measures. This aly 
is an area where immediate progress should le 
made. 





Armaments and Armed Forces Reductions 


The next subject is reductions in conventional | 
armaments and armed forces and also delivery | 
systems for weapons of mass destruction: The! 
United States favors not only the elimination of 
all weapons of mass destruction, nuclear, biologi- 
cal, and chemical, but also of delivery systems for 
weapons. We are prepared to engage 
promptly in early technical studies of the measures 
which would be necessary to verify control over, 
reduction of, and elimination of agreed categories 
of such systems, including missiles, aircraft, sur- 
face ships, submarines, and artillery. The draft 
resolution presented by the representative of the 
United Kingdom deals with this objective; it asks 
for a progress report within 6 months, and we 
support it. When other confidence-building steps | 
have been taken and satisfactory verification pro- 
cedures have been agreed upon, we will reduce 
reciprocally with the U.S.S.R., and then eliminate, 
all such delivery systems, in conjunction with 


such 


other disarmament and peace-building measures 
of similar far-reaching consequences. 

The United States also supports the immediate 
setting of an upper ceiling of 2.5 million for the 
armed forces of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, which each power from the beginning 
would agree not to exceed regardless of their 
present force-level figures. We further propose al 
early agreement, adhered to by the militarily sig- 
nificant states, that would reduce Soviet and 
United States forces to 2 million men each and 
which would establish force levels also for the 
other states. Similarly, we propose that agreed 
types and quantities of conventional armaments 
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should simultaneously be placed in internationally 
controlled storage depots pending their final de- 
struction or conversion to peaceful uses. And in- 
cidentally, of course, we have also proposed that 
as a second step the Soviet and United States 
forces be further reduced to 1.7 million. 

These steps, too, would result in prompt disarm- 
ament and in prompt reduction of the firepower 
and manpower of both sides. They are not propo- 
suls which look to the distant future. They are 
steps of real disarmament which can be taken soon. 

This is not a complete catalog of the areas in 
which early agreement could be reached, and we 
do not pretend that it is. We would be happy to 
see progress in all of them. We do not see that 
early progress in any one of them need await com- 
pletion of the task of coming to an agreement on a 
full treaty for complete and general disarmament. 
We see no reason why measures leading toward 
this goal should be rejected because they are not 
total measures. We see, in fact, every reason why 
steps should go ahead on some of them, such as 
outer space, at the earliest possible moment. This 
is fully consistent with the decision of the Assem- 
bly last year, and there is no justification for reject- 
ing such an approach. 

From this review of our proposals, I believe that 
an objective observer will see that the Soviet charge 
that the West stands for “control without dis- 
armament” is baseless. These disarmament pro- 
posals would bring real disarmament now and 
bring closer the goal of total disarmament toward 
which we will continue to strive. We believe we 
must proceed responsibly, step by step, testing the 
ground before us as we go, dissipating the distrust 
which surrounds us. This, in our view, is the fast- 
est, surest way. 


A World of Growing Dangers 

Ours is a world of growing dangers. There is 
’ danger of surprise attack prepared in secret. 
There is the danger of nuclear attack from outer 
space. There is the menace of constantly mount- 
ing stockpiles of nuclear weapons and of large 
armies. There is the peril of spreading capability 
for the production of modern weapons to greater 
numbers of nations. There is the hazard of war 
by accident or miscalculation. We hold that these 
dangers must be dealt with now. 

The United States believes that this committee 
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should act to insure that resumed negotiations give 
priority attention to concrete agreements which 
will move toward our ultimate objectives after all 
these years of talk. Let us by all means keep gen- 
eral, complete, and verified disarmament as our 
goal. Let us by all means continue to work toward 
the widest and most comprehensive disarmament 
treaty possible. But in reaffirming this goal let 
us not let the better become the enemy of the good. 
Let us not say we are impotent to deal with any of 
these dangers until we have solved all the vast 
problems of complete disarmament. 

Chairman Khrushchev has told us that he 
agrees—although apparently others do not—that 
war is not the way to settle differences. We agree 
with him when he says that only a madman or a 
maniac can think of starting a nuclear war as a 
way of achieving his purpose. We have proposed, 
and we stand behind, steps to assure this does not 
happen through surprise attack or miscalculation. 

There may be only a rather small area of agree- 
ment, but no one can deny that it is a vital area. 
Let us in the United Nations build upon it. The 
United States intends to do so. We wish to see 
negotiations renewed as soon as possible, and in 
spite of all the difficulties and all the disappoint- 
ments, we look forward to those negotiations with 
an awareness of the necessity of peace and with 
inextinguishable hope. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography * 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 5 September 1960 From the First Deputy 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council. S/4477. 
September 5, 1960. 1 p. 

Letter Dated 29 August 1960 From the Secretary General 
of the Organization of American States Addressed to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, Trans- 
mitting the Final Act of the Seventh Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. S/4480. 
September 7, 1960. 38 pp. 

Fourth Report by the Secretary-General on the Implemen- 
tation of Security Council Resolutions 8/4387 of 14 
July 1960, S/4405 of 22 July 1960 and S/4426 of 9 
August 1960. S/4482, September 7, 1960, 6 pp.; Add. 2, 
September 10, 1960, Add. 3, September 10, 1960, 4 pp. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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General Assembly 


Committee on South West Africa. Petitions and Com- 
munications Relating to South West Africa Dealt With 
in the Report of the Committee on South West Africa 
to the General Assembly at its Fifteenth Session. 
A/AC.73/3. September 9, 1960. 248 pp. 

Comprehensive Review of the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund. Report of the Secretary-General. 
A/4468. September 19, 1960. 23 pp. 

Supplementary Estimates for the Financial Year 1960. 
Report of the Secretary-General. A/4492. September 
24, 1960. 32 pp. 

Request for the Inclusion of an Additional Item in the 
Agenda of the Fifteenth Regular Session: 

Item Proposed by the U.S.S.R.—Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples. Letter dated September 23, 1960, from the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet 
Union addressed to the President of the General 
Assembly. A/4501. September 23, 1960. 3 pp.; 

Item Proposed by the United States—Africa: A United 
Nations Programme for Independence and Develop- 
ment. Letter dated September 28, 1960, from the 
Permanent Representative of the United States to 
the United Nations addressed to the Secretary- 
General. A/4515. September 28, 1960. 3 pp.; 

Item Proposed by Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Moroc- 
co, Saudia Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public, and Yemen—The Question of Oman. Letter 
dated September 29, 1960, from the permanent rep- 
resentatives of these countries addressed to the Sec- 
retary-General. A/4521. September 29, 1960. 3 pp. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Aviation 


Agreement on joint financing of certain air navigation 
services in Iceland. 
Agreement on joint financing of certain air navigation 
services in Greenland and the Faroe Islands. 
Done at Geneva September 25, 1956. Entered into force 
June 6, 1958. TIAS 4048 and 4049, respectively. 
Accessions deposited: Ireland, June 3, 1960. 


Health 


Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 180s. 

Acceptances deposited: Central African Republic and 
Dahomey, September 20, 1960. 

Trade and Commerce 

Declaration on provisional accession of the Swiss Con- 
federation to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva November 22, 1958. Entered 
into force January 1, 1960; for the United States 
April 29, 1960. TIAS 4461. 

Signature: Greece, August 31, 1960. 

Protocol relating to negotiations for the establishment of 

new schedule I1I—Brazil—to the General Agreement on 
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Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva December 31, 1953 
Signature: Federal Republic of Germany, September % 
1960. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement relating to a health and sanitation program, a 
extended and amended (57 Stat. 1338; TIAS 1939, 294 
2464, 2552, 3237, and 4424). Effected by exchange ¢ 
notes at Washington March 14, 1942. Entered jp 
force March 14, 1942. 57 Stat. 1322. 
Terminated: October 3, 1960. 


Chile 


Agreement extending the agreement of March 1, 1957, a 
extended (TIAS 3795 and 4142), for the establishmey 
and operation of rawinsonde observation stations 
Antofagasta, Quintero, and Puerto Montt. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Santiago July 21 and September? 
1960. Entered into force September 7, 1960. 


China 





Agreement extending the agreement of March 22 and 3), 
1955 (TIAS 3215), for the loan of the destroyer US$ 
Rodman to China. Effected by exchange of notes at} 
Taipei October 12, 1960. Entered into force October 13 | 
1960. 


Colombia 

Agreement relating to investment guaranties authorized 
by section 413 (b) (4) (B) (i) of the Mutual Security Ac 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 847; 22 U.S.C. 1983), 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington October 
20, 1960. Enters into force on the date of notification 
of approval by the National Congress of Colombia, 


Germany 


Agreement amending the agreement of October 8, 195 
(TIAS 3660), relating to the sale of military equipment 
materials, and services to the Federal Republic of Ger 
many. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
June 15 and October 24, 1960. Entered into force Oct 
ber 24, 1960. 


Luxembourg 


Agreement amending annex B of the mutual defense as 
sistance agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2014) 
Effected by exchange of notes at Luxembourg Septem: 
ber 22 and October 5, 1960. Entered into force October 
5, 1960. 


New Zealand 


Agreement continuing in force the agreement of Decet- 
ber 24, 1958 (TIAS 4151), relating to cooperation it 
scientific and logistical operations in Antarctica. Ef 
fected by exchange of notes at Wellington October 1 
1960. Entered into force October 18, 1960. 


Portugal 

Agreement amending the agreement of June 16 and Jul 
9, 1952 (TIAS 2674), relating to the disposition of 
equipment and material furnished in connection witl 
the mutual defense assistance program. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Lisbon September 15, 1960, Ev 
tered into force September 15, 1960. 


Uruguay 


Agreement supplementing the agricultural commoditie 
agreement of February 20, 1959, as supplemented (TIA 
4179, 4238, 4856, 4375, and 4406). Signed at Montevide 
October 14, 1960. Entered into force October 14, 19! 


* Not in force. 
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Africa. The United States and the Continent of 
Africa (Satterthwaite) : 

American Principles. Forging a Commonwealth of 
Nations (Eisenhower ) 

American Republics. U.S. Asks Prompt OAS Ac- 
tion to Clarify Differences With Cuba 

Cuba. U.S. Asks Prompt OAS Action to Clarify 
Differences With Cuba . 

Disarmament. The Question of Disarmament 
(Wadsworth) 

Economic Affairs 

GATT Contracting Parties Convene at Geneva for 
17th Session 

President Coneurs in Tariff tote on — 
and Dried Figs . 

United States and a F avor ‘te Cuiiiivee- 
tion of Amistad Dam (text of joint declaration) . 


Finland. “Champion of Liberty” Stamp Honors 
Gustav Mannerheim (Merchant) 


France. France, U.K., and U.S. Protest Travel Re- 
strictions in Berlin (texts of U.S. and Soviet 
notes) 

Germany 

France, U.K., and U.S. Protest Travel Restrictions 
in Berlin (texts of U.S. and Soviet notes) 

President Greets Mayor of Berlin on Freedom Bell 
Anniversary (Eisenhower) 

Immigration and Naturalization. Immigration 
Quotas Established for Mali, Nigeria, and Senegal 
(text of proclamation) 

International Organizations and Conferences 

GATT Contracting Parties Convene at Geneva 
for 17th Session , 

US. Asks Prompt OAS porn To Clarify Differ- 
ences With Cuba 


Mali. Immigration Quotas Established for Mali, 
Nigeria, and Senegal (text of proclamation) 


Mexico. United States and Mexico Favor Early 
Construction of Amistad Dam (text of joint 
declaration) 


Nigeria. Immigration Quotas Established for Mali, 
Nigeria, and Senegal (text of proclamation) . 


Presidential Documents 

Forging a Commonwealth of Nations . oe 

Immigration Quotas Established for Mali, Nigeria, 
-and Senegal . vrs 

President Greets M: Lyor of tevin: on — Bell 
Anniversary Peerage cat cee See 5S we 

United States and Mexico Favor Early Construc- 
tion of Amistad Dam 

US. Sends Greetings to Viet- — on haateenaey 
of Independence 
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Senegal. Immigration Quotas Established for 
Mali, Nigeria, and Senegal (text of proclama- 
HORI: Boe eee ok Se Sy a Ge ee 
Treaty Information. Current Actions... . 770 
U.S.S.R. France, U.K., and U.S. Protest Travel 
Restrictions in Berlin (texts of U.S. and Soviet 
BUREN ok “ah iss cat) GOP “Sete. Ce ee eo ee 
United Kingdom. France, U.K., and U.S. Protest 
Travel Restrictions in Berlin (texts of U.S. and 


NOvictMOlEy = «Sowa Swe bt ee TES 
United Nations 
Current U.N. Documents... . 769 
Fifteenth Anniversary of the Unitea ‘Nattone 
(Herter) ... és be, ee 739 
The Question of Dianainenines (Wadewosthy.. - « te 
United Nations Day, October 24 (Wadsworth). . 742 
The United States and the Continent of Africa 
(MOTIOMLNWERE) 49 es os we Mee eo ee ee 
Viet-Nam. U.S. Sends Greetings to Viet-Nam on 
Anniversary of Independence (Eisenhower) . . 758 


Name Index 


Dreter> John ©; . . . s © «> 747 
tisenhower, President. ... . 749, 743, “151, 757, 758 
PRCVECh, MOCNEIALN 6 5 es ew ks te te ee 
Lépes Mateos; Adolfo. . . 06 6 es ew ew | OE 
Merchant, Davingston T: . 1k wk ts el el OE 
patcerunwaite, dOneph OC, & 2 kw eee ew 752 
Waceworth, dOMCO 0: . 6 6 oe ea eK 742, 760 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 24-30 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
No. Date Subject 


610 10/24 Satterthwaite: “The United States 
and the Continent of Africa.” 

*611 10/24 Thayer: Dallas U.N. Association. 

*§613 10/24 Cultural exchange (Indonesia). 

7614 10/25 Herter: welcome to Malayan Prime 
Minister. 

*6§615 10/25 Visit of Malayan Prime Minister. 

*616 10/25 American Ballet Theater completes 
tour. 

617 10/26 Merchant: Mannerheim ‘Champion 
of Liberty” stamp. 

618 10/27 U.S. notes protesting violation of 
Four Power agreements on Berlin. 

7619 10/27 Dillon: departure of Malayan Prime 
Minister. 

620 10/28 Delegation to 17th session of Con- 
tracting Parties to GATT (rewrite). 

621 10/28 Herter: 15th anniversary of U.N 

622 10/28 U.S. note to OAS on Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Conference on Antarctica 


Washington 
October 15—December 1, 1959 


Department 


f This volume contains public documents of the Conference on 
0 Antarctica, held at Washington from October 15 to December 1, 1959, 
which resulted in the signing of the Antarctic Treaty. It includes 
the text of the treaty and various related papers. 
The United States and 11 other nations—Argentina, Australia, 
State Belgium, Chile, the French Republic, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, 
the Union of South Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
signed the Antarctic Treaty at Washington, D.C., on December 1, 
1959. 


Publication 7060 35 cents 


Order Form 


Please send me-....copies of The Conference on Antarctica, Washington, 


To: Supt. of Documents October 15-December 1, 1959. 


Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Enclosed find: 
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(cash, check, or money CN ht eee ee eT ee 
order payable to 
Supt. of Docs.) 








